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ALTER DENE, 
deacon, in his 
faultless clerical 
coat and _ broad 
felt hat, strolled 

@| along slowly, sun- 

a ning himself as he 

i went, after his 

wont, down the 

pretty central lane 

of West Churn- 

| side. It was just 

H the idyllic village 

best suited to the 

taste of such an 

idyllic young curate as Walter Dene. There were cottages with 
low-thatched roofs, thickly overgrown with yellow stonecrop and 
pink houseleek ; there were trellis-work porches up which the 
scented dog-rose and the fainter honeysuckle clambered together 
in sisterly rivalry ; there were pargeted gable-ends of Elizabethan 
farmhouses, quaintly varied with black oak joists and moulded 
plaster panels. At the end of an avenue of ancient elm-trees, 
the heavy square tower of the old church closed.in the little vista 

—a church with a round Norman doorway and dog-tooth arches, 

melting into Early English lancets in the aisle, and finishing up 
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with a great Decorated east window by the broken cross and 
yew-tree. Not a trace of Perpendicularity about it anywhere— 
‘If it were Perpendicular,’ said Walter Dene to himself often, 
‘I really think, in spite of my uncle, I should have to look out 
for another curacy.’ 

Yes, it was a charming village, and a charming country ; but, 
above all, it was rendered habitable and pleasurable for a man of 
taste by the informing presence of Christina Eli#t. ‘I don’t think 
I shall propose to Christina this week after all,’ thought Walter 
Dene as he strolled along lazily. ‘The most delightful part of 
love-making is certainly its first beginning. The little tremor of 
hope and expectation; the half-needless doubt you feel as to 
whether she really loves you; the pains you take to pierce the 
thin veil of maidenly reserve; the triumph of detecting her in a 
blush or a flutter when she sees you coming—all these are deli- 
cate little morsels to be rolled daintily on the critical palate, and 
not to be swallowed down coarsely at one vulgar gulp. Poor child, 
she is on tenter-hooks of hesitation and expectancy all the time, I 
know; for I’m sure she loves me now, I’m sure she loves me; but 
I must wait a week yet: she will be grateful to me for it here- 
after. We must not kill the goose that lays the golden eggs; we 
must not eat up all our capital at one extravagant feast, and then 
lament the want of our interest ever afterward. Let us live 
another week in our first fool’s paradise before we enter on the 
safer but less tremulous pleasures of sure possession. We can 
enjoy first love but once in a lifetime ; let us enjoy it now while 
we can, and not fling away the chance prematurely by mere 
childish precipitancy.’ Thinking which thing, Walter Dene 
halted a moment by the churchyard wall, picked a long spray of 
scented wild thyme from a mossy cranny, and gazed into the blue 
sky above at the graceful swifts who nested in the old tower, as 
they curved and circled through the yielding air on their evenly 
poised and powerful pinions. 

Just at that moment old Mary Long came out of her cottage to 
speak with the young parson. ‘If ye plaze, Maister Dene,’ she said 
in her native west country dialect, ‘ our Nully would like to zee ’ee. 
She’s main ill to-day,zur, and she be like to die a’most, I’m thinking.’ 

‘Poor child, poor child,’ said Walter Dene tenderly. ‘She’s a 
dear little thing, Mrs. Long, is your Nellie, and I hope she may 
yet be spared to you. I'll come and see her at once, and try if J 
can do anything to ease her,’ 
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He crossed the road compassionately with the tottering old 
grandmother, giving her his helping hand over the kerbstone, 
and following her with bated breath into the close little sick- 
room. Then he flung open the tiny casement with its diamond- 
leaded panes, so as to let in the fresh summer air, and picked a 
few sprigs of sweet-briar from the porch, which he joined with the 
geranium from his own button-hole to make a tiny nosegay for 
the sick girl. After that, he sat and talked awhile gently in an 
undertone to pale, pretty little Nellie herself, and went away at 
last promising to send her some jelly and some soup from the 
vicarage kitchen. 

‘She’s a sweet little child,’ he said to himself musingly, 
‘though I’m afraid she’s not long for this world now; and the 
poor like these small attentions dearly. They get them seldom, 
and value them for the sake of the thoughtfulness they imply, 
rather than for the sake of the mere things themselves. I can 
order a bottle of calf’s-foot at the grocer’s, and Carter can set it in 
a mould without any trouble; while as for the soup, some tinned 
mock-turtle and a little fresh stock makes a really capital mixture 
for this sort of thing. It costs so little to give these poor souls 
pleasure, and it is a great luxury to oneself undeniably. But, 
after all, what a funny trade it is to set an educated man to do! 
They send us up to Oxford or Cambridge, give us a distinct taste 
for AXschylus and Catullus, Dante and Milton, Mendelssohn 
and Chopin, good claret and olives farcies, and then bring us 
down to a country village, to look after the bodily and spiritual 
ailments of rheumatic old washerwomen! If it were not for 
poetry, flowers, and Christina, I really think I should succumb 
entirely.’ 

‘He’s a dear, good man, that he is, is young passon,’ mur- 
mured old Mary Long as Walter disappeared between the elm- 
trees; ‘and he do love the poor and the zick, the same as if he 
was their own brother. God bless his zoul, the dear, good vulla, 
vor all his kindness to our Nully.’ 

Halfway down the main lane Walter came across Christina 
Eliot. As she saw him she smiled and coloured a little, and held 
out her small gloved hand prettily. Walter took it witha certain 
courtly and graceful chivalry. ‘An exquisite day, Miss Eliot,’ he 
said ; ‘such a depth of sapphire in the sky, such a faint undertone 
of green on the clouds by the horizon, such a lovely humming of 
bees over the flickering hot meadows! On days like this, one 

11—2 
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feels that Schopenhauer is wrong after all, and that life is some- 
times really worth living.’ 

‘It seems to me often worth living,’ Christina answered ; ‘if 
not for oneself, at least for others. But you pretend to be more 
of a pessimist than you really are, I fancy, Mr. Dene. Any one 
who finds so much beauty in the world as you do can hardly think 
life poor or meagre. You seem to catch the loveliest points in 
everything you look at, and to throw a little literary or artistic 
reflection over them which makes them even lovelier than they 
are in themselves.’ 

‘Well, no doubt one can increase one’s possibilities of enjoy- 
ment by carefully cultivating one’s own faculties of admiration 
and appreciation,’ said the curate thoughtfully ; ‘ but, after all, 
‘life has only a few chapters that are thoroughly interesting and 
enthralling in all its history. We ought not to hurry over them 
too lightly, Miss Eliot ; we ought to linger on them lovingly, and 
make the most of their potentialities; we ought to dwell upon 
them like “ linkéd sweetness long drawn out.” It is the mistake 
of the world at large to hurry too rapidly over the pleasantest epi- 
sodes, just as children pick all the plums at once out of the 
pudding. I often think that, from the purely selfish and temporal 


point of view, the real value of a life to its subject may be measured 
by the space of time over which he has managed to spread the 
enjoyment of its greatest pleasures. Look, for example, at poetry, 


now.’ 


A faint shade of disappointment passed across Christina’s face 
as he turned from what seemed another groove into that com- 
paratively indifferent subject ; but she answered at once, ‘ Yes, 
of course one feels that with the higher pleasures at least ; but 
there are others in which the interest of plot is greater, and 
then one looks naturally rather to the end. When you begin a 
good novel, you can’t help hurrying through it in order to find 
out what becomes of everybody at last.’ 

‘ Ah, but the highest artistic interest goes beyond mere plot- 
interest. I like rather to read for the pleasure of reading, and to 
loiter over the passages that please me, but irrespective of what 
goes before or what comes after} just as you, for your part, like 
to sketch a beautiful scene for its own worth to you, irrespective 
of what may happen to the leaves in autumn, or to the cottage 
roof in twenty years from this. By the way, have you finished 
that little water-colour of the hill yet? It is the prettiest thing 
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of yours I have ever seen, and I want to look how you have 
managed the light on your foreground.’ 
‘Cone in and see it,’ said Christina. ‘It’s finished now, and, 
to tell you the truth, I am very well pleased with it myself.’ 
‘Then I know it must be good,’ the curate answered ; ‘for 
you are always your own harshest critic.’ And he turned in at the 





little gate with her, and entered the village doctor’s tiny drawing- 
room. 

Christina placed the sketch on an easel near the window—a 
low window opening to the ground, and with long lithe festoons 
of faint-scented jasmine encroaching on it from outside—and let 
the light fall on it aslant in the right direction. It was a pretty 
and a clever sketch certainly, with more than a mere amateur’s 
sense of form and colour; and Walter Dene, who had a true eye 
for pictures, could conscientiously praise it for its artistic depth 
und fulness. Indeed, on that head at least, Walter Dene’s veracity 
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was unimpeachable, however lax in other matters; nothing on 
earth would have induced him to praise as good a picture or a 
sculpture in which he saw no real merit. He sat a little while 
criticising and discussing it, suggesting an improvement here or 
an alteration there, and then he rose hurriedly, remembering all 
at once his forgotten promise to little Nellie. ‘ Dear me,’ he said, 
‘ your daughter’s picture has almost made me overlook my proper 
duties, Mrs. Eliot. I promised to send some jelly and things at 
once to poor little Nellie Long at her grandmother’s. How very 
wrong of me to let my natural inclinations keep me loitering here, 
when I ought to have been thinking of the poor of my parish!’ 
And he went out with just a gentle pressure on Christina’s hand, 
and a look from his eyes that her heart knew how to read aright 
at the first glance of it. 

‘Do you know, Christie,’ said her father, ‘I sometimes fancy 
when I hear that new parson fellow talk about his artistic feelings, 
and so on, that he’s just a trifle selfish, or at least self-centred. He 
always dwells so much on his own enjoyment of things, you know.’ 

‘Oh ino, papa,’ cried Christina warmly. ‘ He’s anything but 
selfish, I’m sure. Look how kind he is to all the poor in the 
village, and how much he thinks about their comfort and welfare. 
And whenever he’s talking with one, he seems so anxious to make 
you feel happy and contented with oneself. He has a sort of little 
subtle flattery of manner about him that is all pure kindliness ; 
and he is always thinking what he can say or do to please you, and 
to help you onward. What you say about his dwelling on enjoy- 
ments so much is really only his artistic sensibility. He feels things 
so keenly, and enjoys beauty so deeply, that he can’t help talking 
enthusiastically about it even a little out of season. He has more 
feelings to display than most men, and I’m sure that’s the reason 
why he displays them so much. A ploughboy could only talk 
enthusiastically about roast beef and dumplings; Mr. Dene can 
talk about everything that is beautiful and sublime on earth or in 
heaven.’ 

Meanwhile, Walter Dene was walking quickly with his mea- 
sured tread—the even, regular tread of a cultivated gentleman— 
down the lane toward the village grocer’s, saying to himself as he 
went, ‘ There was never such a girl in all the world as my Chris- 
tina. She may be only a country surgeon’s daughter—a rosebud 
on a hedgerow bush—but she has the soul and the eye of a queen 
among women for all that. Every lover has deceived himself with 
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the same sweet dream, to be sure—how over-analytic we have 
become nowadays, when I must needs half argue myself out of the 
sweets of first love !—but then they had not so much to go upon 
as I have. She has a wonderful touch in music, she has an ex- 
quisite eye in painting, she has an Italian charm in manner and 
conversation. I am something of a connoisseur, after all, and no 
more likely to be deceived in a woman than I am in a wine or a 
picture. And next week I shall really propose formally to Chris- 
tina, though I know by this time it will be nothing more than the 
merest formality. Her eyes are too eloquent not to have told me 
that long ago. It will be a delightful pleasure to live for her, and 
in order to make her happy. I frankly recognise that I am naturally 
a little selfish—not coarsely and vulgarly selfish; from that dis- 
gusting and piggish vice I may conscientiously congratulate 
myself that I am fairly free; but still selfish in a refined and 
cultivated manner. Now, living with Christina and for Christina 
will correct this defect in my nature, will tend to bring me nearer 
to a true standard of perfection. When I am by her side, and then 
only, I feel that I am thinking entirely of her, and not at all of 
myself. To her I show my best side; with her, that best side 
would be always uppermost. The companionship of such a woman 
makes life something purer, and higher, and better worth having. 
The one thing that stands in our way is this horrid practical 
question of what to live upon. I don’t suppose Uncle Arthur will 
be inclined to allow me anything, and I can’t marry on my own 
paltry income and my curacy only. Yet I can’t bear to keep 
Christina waiting indefinitely till some thick-headed squire or 
other chooses to take it into his opaque brain to give me a decent 
living.’ 

From the grocer’s the curate walked on, carrying the two tins 
in his hand, as far as the vicarage. He went into the library, sat 
down by his own desk, and rang the bell. ‘Will you be kind 
enough to give those things to Carter, John ?’ he said in his bland 
voice ; ‘and tell her to put the jelly in a mould, and let it set. 
The soup must be warmed with a little fresh stock, and seasoned. 
Then take them both to old Mary Long the washerwoman, for 
her grandchild. Is my uncle in?’ 

‘No, Master Walter,’ answered the man—he was always 
‘Master Walter’ to the old servants at his uncle’s—‘ the vicar 
have gone over by train to Churminster. He told me to tell you 
he wouldn’t be back till.evening, after dinner.’ 
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‘Did you see him off, John?’ 

‘Yes, Master Walter. I took his portmanteau to the station.’ 

‘This will be a good chance, then,’ thought Walter Dene to 
himself. ‘ Very well, John,’ he went onaloud; ‘I shall write my 
sermon now. Don’t let anybody come to disturb me.’ 

John nodded and withdrew. Walter Dene locked the door 
after him carefully, as he often did when writing sermons, and 
then lit a cigar, which was also a not infrequent concomitant of 
his exegetical labours. After that he walked once or twice up and 
down the room, paused a moment to look at his parchment- 
covered Rabelais and Villon on the bookshelf, peered out of 
the dulled glass windows with the crest in their centre, and finally 
drew a curious bent iron instrument out of his waistcoat pocket. 
With it in his hands, he went up quietly to his uncle’s desk, and 
began fumbling at the lock in an experienced manner. As a 
matter of fact, it was not his first trial of skill in lock-picking ; for 
Walter Dene was a painstaking and methodical man, and, having 
made up his mind that he would get at and read his uncle’s wil, 
he took good care to begin by fastening all the drawers in his own 
bedroom, and trying his prentice hand at unfastening them again 
in the solitude of his chamber. 

After half a minute’s twisting and turning, the wards gave 
way gently to his dexterous pressure, and the lid of the desk lay 
open before him. Walter Dene took out the different papers 
one by one—there was no need for hurry, and he was not a nervous 
~ person—till he came to a roll of parchment, which he recognised 
at once as the expected will. He unrolled it carefully and quietly, 
without any womanish trembling or excitement—‘ thank Heaven,’ 
he said to himself, ‘I am above such nonsense as that ’—and sat 
down leisurely to read it in the big, low, velvet-covered study 
chair. As he did so, he did not forget to lay a notched foot-rest 
for his feet, and to put the little Japanese dish on the tiny table 
by his side to hold his cigar ash. ‘ And now,’ he said, ‘ for the 
important question whether Uncle Arthur has left his money to 
me, or to Arthur, or to both of us equally. He ought, of course, 
to leave at least half to me, seeing I have become a curate on pur- 
pose to please him, instead of following my natural vocation to the 
Bar; but I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he had left it all to 
Arthur. He’s a pig-headed and illogical old man, the vicar ; and 
he can never forgive me, I believe, because, being the eldest son, 
I was not called after him by my father and mother. As if that 
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was my fault! Some people’s ideas of personal responsibility are 
so ridiculously muddled.’ 

He composed himself quietly in the arm-chair, and glanced 
rapidly at the will through the meaningless preliminaries till he 
came to the significant clauses. These he read more carefully. 
‘All my estate in the county of Dorset, and the messuage ‘or. 
tenement known as Redlands, in the parish of Lode, in the 
county of Devon, to my dear nephew, Arthur Dene,’ he said to 
himself slowly: ‘Oh, this will never do.’ ‘And I give and 
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bequeath to my said nephew, Arthur Dene, the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, three per cent. consolidated annuities, now 
standing in my name ’—‘ Oh, this is atrocious, quite atrocious! 
What’s this?’ ‘And I give and bequeath to my dear nephew, 
Walter Dene, the residue of my personal estate ’—‘ and so forth. 
Oh no. That’s quite sufficient. This must be rectified. The 
residuary legatee would only come in for a few hundreds or so. 
It’s quite preposterous. The vicar was always an ill-tempered, 
cantankerous, unaccountable person, but I wonder he has the face 
to sit opposite me at dinner after that.’ 
11—6 
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He hummed an air from Schubert, and sat a moment looking 
thoughtfully at the will. Then he said to himself quietly, ‘The 
simplest thing to do would be merely to scrape out or take out 
with chemicals the name Arthur, substituting the name Walter, 
and vice versa. That’s a very small matter; a man who draws as 
well as I do ought to be able easily to imitate a copying clerk’s 
engrossing hand. But it would be madness to attempt it now 
and here ; I want a little practice first. At the same time, I 
mustn’t keep the will out a moment longer than is necessary ; 
my uncle may return by some accident before I expect him ; 
and the true philosophy of life consists in invariably minimising 
the adverse chances. This will was evidently drawn up by 
Watson and Blenkiron, of Chancery Lane. I'll write to-morrow 
and get them to draw up a will for me, leaving all I possess to 
Arthur. The same clerk is pretty sure to engross it, and that’ll 
give me a model for the two names on which I can do a little 
preliminary practice. Besides, I can try the stuff Wharton told 
me about, for making ink fade on the same parchment. That 
will be killing two birds with one stone certainly. And now if 
I don’t make haste I sha’n’t have time to write my sermon.’ 

He replaced the will calmly in the desk, fastened the lock 
again with a delicate twirl of the pick, and sat down in his arm- 
chair to compose his discourse for to-morrow’s evensong. ‘It’s 
not a bad bit of rhetoric,’ he said to himself as he read it over 
for correction, ‘but I’m not sure that I haven’t plagiarised a 
little too freely from Montaigne and dear old Burton. What a 
pity it must be thrown away upon a Churnside congregation! 
Not a soul ir the whole place will appreciate a word of it, except 
Christina. Well, well, that alone is enough reward for any man.’ 
And he knocked off his ash pensively into the Japanese ash-pan. 

During the course of the next week Walter practised dili- 
gently the art of imitating handwriting. He got his will drawn 
up and engrossed at Watson and Blenkiron’s (without signing it, 
bien entendw); and he spent many solitary hours in writing the 
two names ‘ Walter’ and ‘ Arthur’ on the spare end of parchment, 
after the manner of the engrossing clerk. He also tested the 
stuff for making the ink fade to his own perfect satisfaction. And 
on the next occasion when his uncle was safely off the premises 
for three hours, he took the will once more deliberately from the 
desk, removed the obnoxious letters with scrupulous care, and 
wrote in his own name in place of Arthur's, so that even the 
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engrossing clerk himself would hardly have known the difference. 
‘There,’ he said to himself approvingly, as he took down quiet 
old George Herbert from the shelf and sat down to enjoy an 
hour’s smoke after the business was over, ‘that’s one good deed 
well done, anyhow. I have the calm satisfaction of a clear con- 
science. The vicar’s proposed arrangement was really most 
unfair ; I have substituted for it what Aristotle would have rightly 
called true distributive justice. For though I’ve left all the pro- 
perty to myself, by the unfortunate necessity of the case, of 
course I won’t take it all. I'll be juster than the vicar. Arthur 
shall have his fair share, which is more, I believe, than he’d have 
done forme; but I hate squalid money-grubbing. If brothers 
can’t be generous and brotherly to one another, what a wretched, 
sordid little life this of ours would really be !’ 

Next Sunday morning the vicar preached, and Walter sat 
looking up at him reflectively from his place in the chancel. A 
beautiful clear-cut face, the curate’s, and seen to great advantage 
from the doctor’s pew, set off by the white surplice, and up- 
turned in quiet meditation towards the elder priest in the pulpit. 
Walter was revolving many things in his mind, and most of all 
one adverse chance which he could not just then see his way to 
minimise. Any day his uncle might take it into his head to 
read over the will and discover the—ah, well, the rectification. 
Walter was a man of too much delicacy of feeling even to think 
of it to himself as a fraud or a forgery. Then, again, the vicar 
was not a very old man after all; he might live for an indefinite 
period, and Christina and himself might lose all the best years of 
their life waiting for a useless person’s natural removal. What a 
pity that threescore was not the utmost limit of human life! 
For his own part, like the Psalmist, Walter had no desire to out- 
live his own highest tastes and powers of enjoyment. Ah, well, 
well, man’s prerogative is to better and improve upon nature. If 
people do not die when they ought, then it becomes clearly 
necessary for philosophically minded juniors to help them on their 
way artificially. 

It was an ugly necessity, certainly ; Walter frankly recognised 
that fact from the very beginning, and he shrank even from con- 
templating it ; but there was no other way out of the difficulty. 
The old man had always been a selfish bachelor, with no love for 
anybody or anything on earth except his books, his coins, his 
garden, and his dinner ; he was growing tired of all except the 
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last ; would it not be better for the world at large, on strict 
utilitarian principles, that he should go at once? True, such 
steps are usually to be deprecated; but the wise man is a law 
unto himself, and instead of laying down the wooden, hard-and- 
fast lines that make conventional morality so much a rule of 
thumb, he judges every individual case on its own particular 
merits. Here was Christina’s happiness and his own on the one 
hand, with many collateral advantages to other people, set in the 
scale against the feeble remnant of a selfish old man’s days on the 
other. Walter Dene had a constitutional horror of taking life in 
any form, and especially of shedding blood ; but he flattered him- 
self that if anything of the sort became clearly necessary, he was 
not the man to shrink from taking the needful measures to ensure 
it, at any sacrifice of personal comfort. 

All through the next week Walter turned over the subject in 
his own mind; and the more he thought about it, the more the 
plan gained in definiteness and consistency as detail after detail 
suggested itself to him. First he thought of poison. That was 
the cleanest and neatest way of managing the thing, he con- 
sidered ; and it involved the least unpleasant consequences. To 
stick a knife or shoot a bullet into any sentient creature was a 
horrid and revolting act; to put a little tasteless powder into a 
cup of coffee and let a man sleep off his life quietly was really 
nothing more than helping him involuntarily to a delightful 
euthanasia. ‘I wish any one would do as much for me at his age, 
without telling me about it,’ Walter said to himself seriously. 
But then the chances of detection would be much increased by 
using poison, and Walter felt it an imperative duty to do nothing 
which would expose Christina to the shock of a discovery. She 
would not see the matter in the same practical light as he did; 
women never do; their morality is purely conventional, and a 
wise man will do nothing on earth to shake it. You cannot buy 
poison without the risk of exciting question. There remained, 
then, only shooting or stabbing. But shooting makes an awk- 
ward noise, and attracts attention at the moment; so the one 
thing possible was a knife, unpleasant as that conclusion seemed 
to all his more delicate feelings. 

Having thus decided, Walter Dene proceeded to lay his plans 
with deliberate caution. He had no intention whatsoever of 
being detected, though his method of action was simplicity itself. 
It was only burglars and clumsy fouls who got caught; he knew 
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that a man of his intelligence and ability would not make such an 
idiot of himself as—well, as common ruffians always do. He took 
his old American bowie-knife, bought years ago as a curiosity, out 
of the drawer where it had lain so long. It was very rusty, but it 
would be safer to sharpen it privately on his own hone and strop 
than to go asking for a new knife at a shop for the express 
purpose of enabling the shopman afterwards to identify him. He 
sharpened it for safety’s sake during sermon-hour in the library, 
with the door locked as usual. It took a long time to get off all 
the rust, and his arm got quickly tired. One morning as he was 
polishing away at it he was stopped for a moment by a butterfly 
which flapped and fluttered against the dulled window-panes. 
‘Poor thing,’ he said to himself, ‘it will beat-its feathery wings 
to pieces in its struggles;’ and he put a vase of Venetian glass 


on top of it, lifted the sash carefully, and let the creature fly away 
outside in the broad sunshine. At the same moment the vicar, 
who was strolling with his King Charlie on the lawn, came up and 
looked in at the window. He could not have seen in before, 
because of the dulled and painted diamonds. 

‘ That’s a murderous-looking weapon, Wally,’ he said, with a 
smile, as his glance fell upon the bowie and hone. ‘ What do 


you use it for?’ 

‘Oh, it’s an American bowie,’ Walter answered carelessly. ‘I 
bought it long ago for a curiosity, and now I’m sharpening it up 
to help me in carving that block of walnut wood.’ And he ran 
his finger lightly along the edge of the blade to test its keenness. 
What a lucky thing that it was the vicar himself, and not the 
gardener! If he had been caught by anybody else the fact would 
have been fatal evidence after all was over. ‘ Méfiez-vous des 
papillons,’ he hummed to himself, after Béranger, as he shut 
down the window. ‘One more butterfly, and I must give up the 
game as useless.’ 

Meanwhile, as Walter meant to make a clean job of it— 
hacking and hewing clumsily was repulsive to all his finer 
feelings—he began also to study carefully the anatomy of the 
human back. He took down all the books on the subject in the 
library, and by their aid discovered exactly under which ribs the 
heart lay. A little observation of the vicar, compared with the 
plates in ‘Quain’s Anatomy,’ showed him precisely at what point 
in his clerical coat the most vulnerable interstice was situated. 
‘It is a horrid thing to have to do,’ he thought over and over 
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again as he planned it, ‘but it is the only way to secure 
Christina’s happiness.’ And so, by a certain bright ‘Friday 
evening in August, Walter Dene had fully completed all his 
preparations. 

That afternoon, as on all bright afternoons in summer, the 
vicar went for a walk in the grounds, attended only by little King 
Charlie. He was squire and parson at once in Churnside, and he 
loved to make the round of his own estate. At a certain gate by 
Selbury Copse the vicar always halted to rest awhile, leaning on 
the bar and looking at the view across the valley. It was a safe 
and lonely spot. Walter remained at home (he was to take the 
regular Friday evensong) and went into the study by himself. 
After a while he took his hat, not without trembling, strolled 
across the garden, and then made the short cut through the 
copse, so as to meet the vicar by the gate. On his way he 
heard the noise of the Dennings in the farm opposite, out rabbit- 
shooting with their guns and ferrets in the warren. His very 
soul shrank within him at the sound of that brutal sport. ‘ Great 
heavens!’ he said to himself, with a shudder; ‘to think how I 
loathe and shrink from the necessity of almost painlessly killing 
this one selfish old man for‘an obviously good reason, and those 
creatures there will go out massacring innocent animals with the 
aid of a hideous beast of prey, not only without remorse, but 
actually by way of amusement. I thank Heaven I am _ not 
even as they are.’ Near the gate he came upon his uncle quietly 
and naturally, though it would be absurd to deny that at that 
supreme moment even Walter Dene’s equable heart throbbed 
hard, and his breath went and came tremulously. ‘Alone,’ he 
thought to himself, ‘and nobody near ;‘this is quite providential,’ 
using even then, in thought, the familiar phraseology of his 
profession. 

‘A lovely afternoon, Uncle Arthur,’ he said as composedly as 
he could, accurately measuring the spot on the vicar’s coat with 
his eye meanwhile. ‘The valley looks beautiful in this light.’ 

‘Yes, a lovely afternoon, Wally, my boy, and an exquisite 
glimpse down yonder into the churchyard.’ 

As he spoke, Walter half leaned upon the gate beside him, 
and adjusted the knife behind the vicar’s back scientifically. 
Then, without a word more, in spite of a natural shrinking, he drove 
it home up to the haft, with a terrible effort of will, at the exact 
spot on the back that the books had pointed out to him. It was 
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a painful thing to do, but he did it carefully and well. The effect 
of Walter Dene’s scientific prevision was even more instantaneous 
than he had anticipated.. Without a single cry, without a sob or 
a contortion, the vicar’s lifeless body fell over heavily by the side 
of the gate. It rolled down like a log into the dry ditch beneath. 
Walter kneeled trembling on the ground close by, felt the pulse 
for a moment to assure himself that his uncle was really dead, 
and, having fully satisfied himself on this all-important point, 
proceeded to draw the knife neatly out of the wound. He had let 
it fall in the body, in order to extricate it more easily afterward, 
and not risk pulling it out carelessly so as to get himself covered 
needlessly by tell-tale drops of blood, like ordinary clumsy 
assassins. But he had forgotten to reckon with little King 
Charlie. The dog jumped piteously upon the body of his master, 
licked the wound with his tongue, and refused to allow Walter 
to withdraw the knife. It would be unsafe to leave it there, 
for it might be recognised. ‘ Minimise the adverse chances,’ he 
muttered still; but there was no inducing King Charlie to move. 
A struggle might result in getting drops of blood upon his coat, 
and then, great heavens, what a terrible awakening for Christina ! 
‘Oh, Christina, Christina, Christina,’ he said to himself piteously, 
‘it is for you only that I could ever have ventured to do this 
hideous thing.’ The blood was still oozing out of the narrow slit, 
and saturating the black coat, and Walter Dene with his delicate 
nerves could hardly bear to look upon it. 

At last he summoned up resolution to draw out the knife from 
the ugly wound, in spite of King Charlie, and as he did so, oh, 
horror! the little dog jumped at it, and cut his left fore-leg 
against the sharp edge’ deep to the bone. Here was a pretty 
accident indeed! If Walter Dene had been a common heartless 
murderer he would have snatched up the knife immediately, left 
the poor lame dog to watch and bleed beside his dead master, and 
skulked off hurriedly from the mute witness to his accomplished 
crime. But Walter was made of very different mould from that ; 
he could not find it in his heart to leave a poor dumb animal 
wounded and bleeding for hours together, alone and untended. 
Just at first, indeed, he tried sophistically to persuade himself 
that his duty to Christina demanded that he should go away at 
once, and never mind the sufferings of a mere spaniel; but his 
better nature told him the next moment that such sophisms were 
indefensible, and his humane instincts overcame even the 
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profound instinct of self-preservation. He sat down quietly 
beside the warm corpse. ‘Thank goodness,’ he said, with a slight 
shiver of disgust, ‘I am not one of those weak-minded people who 
are troubled by remorse. They would be so overcome by terror 
at, what they had done that they would want to run away from the ! 
body immediately, at any price. But I don’t think I cowld feel 
remorse. It is an incident of lower natures—natures that are 
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my own act. No fluttering or running away for me. Still, I 
must admit that all that blood does look very ghastly. Poor old 
gentleman! I believe he really died almost without knowing it, 
and that is certainly a great comfort to one under the circum- 
stances.’ 

He took King Charlie tenderly in his hands, without touching 
the wounded leg, and drew his pocket-handkerchief softly from his 
pocket. ‘Poor beastie,’ he said aloud, holding out the cut limb 
before him, ‘you are badly hurt, I’m afraid; but it wasn’t my 
fault. We must see what we can do for you.’ Then he wrapped 
the handkerchief deftly around it, without letting any blood show 
through, pressed the dog close against his breast, and picked up 
the knife gingerly by the reeking handle. ‘A fool of a fellow 
would throw it into the river,’ he thought, with a curl of his grace- 
ful lip. ‘They always dredge the river after these incidents. I 
shall just stick it down a hole in the hedge a hundred yards off. 
The police have no invention, dull donkeys; they never dredge 
the hedges.’ And he thrust it well down a disused rabbit burrow, 
filling in the top neatly with loose mould. 

Walter Dene meant to have gone home quietly and said even- 
song, leaving the discovery of the body to be made at haphazard 
by others, but this unfortunate accident to King Charlie compelled 
him against his will to give the first alarm. It was absolutely 
necessary to take the dog to the veterinary at once, or the poor 
little fellow might bleed to death incontinently. ‘One’s best 
efforts,’ he thought, ‘are always liable to these unfortunate con- 
tretemps. I meant merely to remove a superfluous person from 
an uncongeriial environment ; yet I can’t manage it without at 
the same time seriously injuring a harmless little creature that I 
really love.’ And with one last glance at the lifeless thing behind 
him he took his way regretfully along the ordinary path back 
towards the peaceful village of Churnside. 

Halfway down the lane, at the entrance to the village, he met 
one of his parishioners. ‘Tom,’ he said boldly, ‘have you seen 
anything of the vicar? I’m afraid he’s got hurt somehow. Here’s 
poor little King Charlie come limping back with his leg cut.’ 

‘He went down the road, zur, ’arf an hour zince, and I arn’t 
zeen him afterwards.’ 

‘Tell the servants at the vicarage to look around the grounds, 
then; I’m afraid he has fallen and hurt himself. I must take the 
dog ut once to Perkins’s, or else I shall be late for evensong.’ 
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The man went off straight toward the vicarage, and Walter 
Dene turned immediately with the dog in his arms into the village 
veterinary’s. 


HE servants from the 
vicarage were not the 
first persons to hit upon 
the dead body of the 
vicar. Joe Harley, the 
poacher, was out recon- 
noitring that afternoon 
in the vicar’s preserves ; 
and five minutes after 
Walter Dene had passed 
down the far side of 
the hedge, Joe Harley 
skulked noiselessly from 
the orchard up to the 
cover of the gate by 
Selbury Copse. He crept 
through the open end 
by the post (for it was 
against Joe’s principles 

under any circumstances toclimb over an obstacle of any sort, and so 
needlessly expose himself), and he was just going to slink off along 
the other hedge, having wires and traps in his pocket, when his 
boot struck violently against a soft object in the ditch underfoot. 
It struck so violently that it crushed in the object with the force 
of the impact; and when Joe came to look at what the object 
might be, he found to his horror that it was the bruised and livid 
face of the old parson. Joe had had a brush with keepers more 
than once, and had spent several months of seclusion in Dor- 
chester Gaol; but, in spite of his familiarity with minor forms of 
lawlessness, he was moved enough in all conscience by this awful 
and unexpected discovery. He turned the body over clumsily 
with his hands, and saw that it had been stabbed in the back 
once only. In doing so he trod in a little blood, and got a drop 
or two on his sleeve and trousers; for the pool was bigger now, 
and Joe was not so handy or dainty with his fingers as the idyllic 
curate, 
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It was an awful dilemma, indeed, for a confirmed and convicted 
poacher. Should he give the alarm then and there, boldly, trust- 
ing to his innocence for vindication, and helping the police to 
discover the murderer? Why, that would be sheer suicide, no 
doubt ; ‘for who but would believe,’ he thought, ‘’twas me as 
done it?’ Or should he slink away quietly and say nothing, leaving 
others to find the body as best they might? That was dangerous 
enough in its way if anybody saw him, but not so dangerous as 
the other course. In an evil hour for his own chances Joe Harley 
chose that worse counsel, and slank off in his familiar crouching 
fashion towards the opposite corner of the copse. 

On the way he heard John’s voice holloaing for his master, 
and kept close to the hedge till he had quite turned the corner. 
But John had caught a glimpse of him too, and John did not 
forget it when, a few minutes later, he came upon the horrid sight 
beside the gate of Selbury Copse. 

Meanwhile Walter had taken King Charlie to the veterinary’s, 
and had his leg bound and bandaged securely. He had also gone 
down to the church, got out his surplice, and begun to put it on 
in the vestry for evensong, when a messenger came at hot haste 
from the vicarage, with news that Master Walter must come up at 
once, for the vicar was murdered. 

‘Murdered!’ Walter Dene said to himself slowly, half aloud ; 
‘murdered! how horrible! Murdered!’ It was an ugly word, 
and he turned it over with a genuine thrill of horror, That was 
what they would say of him if ever the thing came to be dis- 
covered! What an inappropriate classification ! 

He threw aside the surplice, and rushed up hurriedly to the 
vicarage. Already the servants had brought in the body, and laid 
it out in the clothes it wore, on the vicar’s own bed. Walter 
Dene went in, shuddering, to look at it. To his utter amaze- 
ment, the face was battered in horribly and almost unrecognisably 
by a blow or kick! What could that hideous mutilation mean ? 
He could not imagine. It was an awful mystery. Great heavens, 
just fancy if any one were to take it into his head that he, Walter 
Dene, had done that, had kicked a defenceless old gentleman 
brutally about the face like a common London ruffian! The idea 
was too horrible to be borne for a moment. It unmanned him 
utterly, and he hid his face between his two hands and sobbed 
aloud like one broken-hearted. ‘This day’s work has been too 
much for my nerves,’ he thought to himself between the sobs; 
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‘but perhaps it is just as well I should give way now com- 
pletely.’ 

‘That night was mainly taken up with the formalities of all 
such cases; and when at last Walter Dene went off, tired and 
nerve-worn, to bed, about midnight, he could not sleep much for 
thinking of the mystery. The murder itself did not trouble him 
greatly ; that was over and past now, and he felt sure his pre- 
cautions had been amply sufficient to protect him even from the 
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barest. suspicion ; but he could not fathom the mystery of that 
battered and mutilated face! Somebody must have seen the 
corpse between the time of the murder and the discovery! Who 
could that somebody have been? and what possible motive 
could he have had for such a horrible piece of purposeless 
brutality ? 

As for the servants, in solemn conclave in the hall, they had 
unanimously but one theory to account for all the facts: some 
poacher or other, for choice Joe Harley, had come across the 
vicar in the copse, with gun and traps in hand. The wretch bad 
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seen he was discovered, had felled the poor old vicar by a blow in 
the face with the butt-end of his rifle, and after he fell, fainting, 
had stabbed him for greater security in the back. That was such 
an obvious solution of the difficulty, that nobody in the servants’ 
hall had a moment’s hesitation in accepting it. 

When Walter heard next morning early that Joe Harley had 
been arrested overnight, on John’s information, his horror and 
surprise at the news were wholly unaffected. Here was another 
new difficulty, indeed. ‘ When I did the thing,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘I never thought of that possibility. I took it for granted 
it would be a mystery, a problem for the local police (who, of 
course, would no more solve it than they would solve the pons 
asinorum), but it never struck me they would arrest an innocent 
person on the charge instead of me. This is horrible. It’s so 
easy to make out a case against a poacher, and hang him for it, 
on suspicion. One’s whole sense of justice revolts against the 
thing. After all, there’s a great deal to be said in favour of the 
ordinary commonplace morality: it prevents complications. A 
man of delicate sensibilities ought not to kill anybody ; he lets 
himself in for all kinds of unexpected contingencies, without 
knowing it.’ 

At the coroner’s inquest things looked very black indeed for 
Joe Harley. Walter gave his evidence first, showing how he had 
found King Charlie wounded in the lane; and then the others 
gave theirs, as to the search for and finding of the body. John 
in particular swore to having seen a man’s back and head slinking 
away by the hedge while they were looking for the vicar; and 
that back and head he felt sure were Joe Harley’s. To Walter’s 
infinite horror and disgust, the coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of wilful murder against the poor poacher. What other verdict 
could they possibly have given in accordance with such evidence ? 

The trial of Joe Harley for the wilful murder of the Reverend 
Arthur Dene was fixed for the next Dorchester assizes. In the 
interval, Walter Dene, for the first time in his placid life, knew 
what it was to undergo a mental struggle. Whatever happened, 
he could not let Joe Harley be hanged for this murder. His 
whole soul rose up within him in loathing of such an act of hideous 
injustice. For though Walter Dene’s code of morality was cer- 
tainly not the conventional one, as he so often boasted to himself, 
he was not by any means without a code of morals of any sort. 
He could commit a murder where he thought it necessary, but 
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he could not let an innocent man suffer in his stead. His ethical 
judgment on that point was just as clear and categorical as the 
judgment which told him he was in duty bound to murder his 
uncle. For Walter did not argue with himself on moral questions: 
he perceived the right and necessary thing intuitively ; he was a 
law to himself, and he obeyed his own law implicitly, for good or 
for evil. Such men are capable of horrible and diabolically 
deliberate crimes; but they are capable of great and genuine 
self-sacrifices also. 

Walter made no secret in the village of his disinclination to 
believe in Joe Harley’s guilt. Joe was a rough fellow, he said, 
certainly, and he had no objection to taking a pheasant or two, 
and even to having a free fight with the keepers; but, after all, 
our game laws were an outrageous piece of class legislation, and 
he could easily understand how the poor, whose sense of justice 
they outraged, should be so set against them. He could not 
think Joe Harley was capable of a detestable crime. Besides, he 
had seen him himself within a few minutes before and after the 
murder. Everybody thought it such a proof of the young parson’s 
generous and kindly disposition; he had certainly the charity 
which thinketh no evil. Even though his own uncle had been 


brutally murdered on his own estate, he checked his natural 
feelings of resentment, and refused to believe that one of his own 
parishioners could have been guilty of the crime. Nay, more, so 
anxious was he that substantial justice should be done the ac- 
cused, and so confident was he of his innocence, that he promised 
to provide counsel for him at his own expense; and he provided 


ao 


two of the ablest barristers on the Western circuit. 

Before the trial, Walter Dene had come, after a terrible in- 
ternal struggle, to an awful resolution. He would do everything 
he could for Joe Harley; but if the verdict went against “him, he 
was resolved, then and there, in open court, to confess, before 
judge and jury, the whole truth. It would be a horrible thing 
for Christina, he knew that, but he could not love Christina so 
much, ‘loved he not honour more ;’ and honour, after his own 
fashion, he certainly loved dearly. Though he might be false to 
all that all the world thought right, it was ingrained in the very 
fibre of his soul to be true to his own inner nature at least. Night 
after night he lay awake, tossing on his bed, and picturing to his 
mind’s eye every detail of that terrible disclosure. The jury 
would bring in a verdict of guilty: then, hefore the judge put on 
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his black cap, he, Walter, would stand up, and tell them that he 
could not let another man hang for bis crime; he would have the 
whole truth out before them; and then he would die, for he would 
have taken a little bottle of poison at the first sound of the ver- 
dict. As for Christina—oh, Christina!—Walter Dene could not 
dare to let himself think upon that. It was horrible, it was 
unendurable; it was torture a thousand times worse than dying: 
but still, he must and would face it. For in certain phases, 
Walter Dene, forger and murderer as he was, could be positively 
heroic. 

The day of the trial came, and Walter Dene, pale and hag- 
gard with much vigil, walked in a dream and faintly from his hotel 
to the court-house. Everybody present noticed what a deep effect 
the shock of his uncle’s death had had upon him. He was thinner 
and more bloodless than usual, and his dulled eyes looked black and 
sunken in their sockets. Indeed, he seemed to have suffered far 
more intensely than the prisoner himself, who walked in firmer 
and more erect, and took his seat doggedly in the familiar dock. 
He had been there more than once before, to say the truth, 
though never on such an errand. Yet mere habit, when he got 
there, made him at once assume the hang-dog lock of the con- 
sciously guilty. 

Walter sat and watched and listened, still in a dream, but 
without once betraying in his face the real depth of his innermost 
feelings. In the body of fhe court he saw Joe’s wife, weeping 
profusely and ostentatiously, after the fashion considered to be 
correct by her class; and though he pitied her from the bottom 
of his‘heart, he could only think by contrast of Christina. What 
were that good woman’s fears and sorrows by the side of the grief, 
and shame, and unspeakable horror he might have to bring upon 
his Christina? Pray Heaven the shock, if it came, might kill her 
outright; that would at least be better than that she should live 
long years to remember. More than judge, or jury, or prisoner, 
Walter Dene saw everywhere, behind the visible shadows that 
thronged the court, that one persistent prospective picture of 
heart-broken Christina. ' 

The evidence for the prosecution told with damning force 
against the prisoner. He was a notorious poacher; the vicar was 
agame-preserver. He had poached more than once on the ground 
of the vicarage. He was shown by numerous witnesses to have 
had an animus against the vicar. He had been seen, not in the 
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face, to be sure, but still seen and recognised, slinking away, 
immediately after the fact, from the scene of the murder. And 
the prosecution had found stains of blood, believed by scientific 
experts to be human, on the clothing he had worn when he was 
arrested. Walter Dene listened now with terrible, unabated 
earnestness, for he knew that in reality it was he himself who was 
upon his trial. He himself, and Christina’s happiness ; for if the 
poacher were found guilty, he was firmly resolved, beyond hope of 
respite, to tell all, and face the unspeakable. 

The defence seemed indeed a weak and feeble theory. Some- 
body unknown had committed the murder, and this somebody, seen 
from behind, had been mistaken by John for Joe Harley. The blood- 
stains need not be human, as the cross-examination went to show, 
but were only known by counter-experts to be mammalian—per- 
haps a rabbit’s. Every poacher—and it was admitted that Joe 
was a poacher—was liable to get his clothes blood-stained. Grant 
they were human, Joe, it appeared, had himself once shot off his 
little finger. All these points came out from the examination of 
the earlier witnesses. At last, counsel put the curate himself 
into the box, and proceeded to examine him briefly asa witness for 
the defence. . 

Walter Dene stepped, pale and haggard still, into the witness- 
box. He had made up his mind to make one final effort ‘for 
Christina’s happiness.’ He fumbled nervously all the time at a 
small glass phial in his pocket, but he answered all questions 
without a moment’s hesitation, and he kept down his emotions 
with a wonderful composure which excited the admiration of 
everybody present. There was a general hush to hear him. Did 
he see the prisoner, Joseph Harley, on the day of the murder? 
Yes, three times. When was the first occasion? From the 
library window, just before the vicar left the house. What was 
Joseph Harley then doing? Walking in the opposite direction 
from the copse. Did Joseph Harley recognise him? Yes, he 
touched his hat to him. When was the second occasion? About 
ten minutes later, when he, Walter, was leaving the vicarage for 
a stroll. Did Joseph Harley then recognise him? Yes, he 
touched his hat again, and the curate said, ‘ Good morning, Joe; 
a fine day for walking.’ When wasthe third time? Ten minutes 
later again, when he was returning from the lane, carrying 
wounded little King Charlie. Would it have been physically 
possible for the prisoner to go from the vicarage to the spot 
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where the murder was committed, and back again, in the inter- 

yal between the first two occasions? Jt would not. Would 

it have been physically possible for the prisoner to do so in 

the interval between the second and third occasions? It would 
t. 

i ‘Then in your opinion, Mr. Dene, it is physically impossible 

that Joseph Harley can have committed this murder ?’ 

‘In my opinion, it is physically impossible.’ 

While Walter Dene solemnly swore amid dead silence to this 
treble lie, he did not dare to look Joe Harley once in the face; and 
while Joe Harley listened in amazement to this unexpected assist- 
ance to his ease—for counsel, suspecting a mistaken identity, had 
not questioned him too closely on the subject—he had presence of 
mind enough not to let his astonishment show upon his stolid 
features. But when Walter had finished his evidence in chief, he 
stole a glance at Joe; and for a moment their eyes met. Then 
Walter’s fell in utter self-humiliation; and he said to himself 
fiercely, ‘ I would not so have debased and degraded myself before 
any man to save my own life—what is my life worth to me, after 
all ?—but to save Christina, to save Christina, to save Christina ! 
I have brought all this upon myself for Christina’s sake.’ 

Meanwhile, Joe Harley was asking himself curiously what 
could be the meaning of this new move on parson’s part. It was 
deliberate perjury, Joe felt sure, for parson could not have mis- 
taken another person for him three times over; but what good 
end for himself could parson hope to gain by it? If it was he who 
had murdered the vicar (as Joe strongly suspected), why did he 
not try to press the charge home against the first person who 
happened to be accused, instead of committing a distinct perjury 
on purpose to compass his acquittal? Joe Harley, with his simple 
every-day criminal mind, could not be expected to unravel the 
intricacies of so complex a personality as Walter Dene’s. But 
even there, on trial for his life, he could not help wondering what 
on earth young parson could be driving at in this business, 

The judge summed up with the usual luminously obvious 
alternate platitudes. If the jury thought that John had really 
seen Joe Harley, and that the curate was mistaken in the person 
whom he thrice saw, or was mistaken once only out of the thrice, 
or had miscalculated the time between each occurrence, or the 
time necessary to cover the ground to the gate, then they would 
find the prisoner guilty of wilful murder. If, on the other hand, 
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they believed Joun had judged hastily, and that the curate had 
really seen the prisoner three separate times, and that he had 
rightly calculated all the intervals, then they would find the pri- 
soner not guilty. The prisoner’s case rested entirely upon the alibi. 
Supposing they thought there was a doubt in the matter, they 
should give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. Walter noticed 
that the judge said in every other case, ‘If you believe the wit- 
ness So-and-so,’ but that in his case he made no such discourteous 
reservation. Asa matter of fact, the one person whose conduct 
nobody for a moment dreamt of calling in question was the real 
murderer. 

The jury retired for more thanan hour. During all that time 
two men stood there in mortal suspense, intent and haggard, both 
upon their trial, but not both equally. The prisoner in the dock 
fixed his arms in a dogged and sullen attitude, the colour half 
gone from his brown cheek, and his eyes straining with excite- 
ment, but showing no outward sign of any emotion except the 
craven fear of death. Walter Dene stood almost fainting in the 
body of the court, his bloodless fingers still fumbling nervously at 
the little phial, and his face deadly pale with the awful pallor of 
a devouring horror. His heart scarcely beat at all, but at each 
long slow pulsation he could feel it throb distinctly within his 
bosom. He saw or heard nothing before him, but kept his aching 
eyes fixed steadily on the door by which the jury were to enter. 
Junior counsel nudged one another to notice his agitation, and 
whispered that that poor young curate had evidently never seen 
a man tried for his life before. 

At last the jury entered. Joe and Walter waited, each in his 
own manner, breathless for the verdict. ‘ Do you find the prisoner 
at the bar guilty or not guilty of wilful murder?’ Walter took 
the little phial from his pocket, and held it carefully between his 
finger and thumb. The awful moment had come; the next word 
would decide the fate of himself and Christina. The foreman of 
the jury looked up solemnly, and answered with slow distinctness, 
‘Not Guilty.’ The prisoner leaned back vacantly, and wiped his 
forehead ; but there was an awful cry of relief from one mouth in 
the body of the court, and Walter Dene sank back into the arms 
of the bystanders, exhausted with suspense and overcome by the 
reaction. The crowd remarked among themselves that young 
Parson Dene was too tender-hearted a man to come into court at 
a criminal trial. He would break his heart to see even a dog 
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hanged, let alone his fellow-Christians. As for Joe Harley, it was 
universally admitted that he had had a narrow squeak of it, and 
that he had got off better than he deserved. The jury had given 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

As soon as aii the persons concerned had returned to Churn- 
side, Walter sent at once for Joe Harley. The poacher came to 
see him in the vicarage library. He was elated and coarsely 


exultant with his victory, as a relief from the strain he had 
suffered, after the manner of all vulgar natures. 

‘Joe,’ said the clergyman slowly, motioning him into a chair 
at the other side of the desk, ‘I know that after this trial 
Churnside will not be a pleasant place to hold you. All your 
neighbours believe, in spite of the verdict, that you killed the 
vicar. I feel sure, however, that you did not commit this murder. 
Therefore, as some compensation for the suffering of mind to 
which you have been put, I think it well to send you and your 
wife and family to Australia or Canada, whichever you like best. 
I propose also to make you a present of a hundred pounds, to set 
you up in your new home.’ 
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‘Make it five hundred, passon,’ Joe said, looking at him sig. 
nificantly. 

Walter smiled quietly, and did not flinch in any way. ‘I said 
a hundred,’ he continued calmly, ‘and I will make it only a hun- 
dred. I should have had no objection to making it five, except 
for the manner in which you ask it. But you evidently mistake 
the motive of my gift. I give it out of pure compassion for you, 
and not out of any other feeling whatsoever.’ 

‘Very well, passon,’ said Joe sullenly, ‘I accept it.’ 

‘You mistake again,’ Walter went on blandly, for he was 
himself again now. ‘ You are not to accept it as terms ; you are to 
thank me for it as a pure present. I see we two partially under- 
stand each other; but it is important you should understand me 
exactly as I mean it. Joe Harley, listen to me seriously. I have 
saved your life. If I had been a man of a coarse and vulgar 
nature, if I had been like you in a similar predicament, I would 
have pressed the case against you for obvious personal reasons, 
and you would have been hanged for it. But I did not press it, be- 
cause I felt convinced of your innocence, and my sense of justice 
rose irresistibly against it. Idid the most I could to save you; | 
risked my own reputation to save you; and I have no hesitation 
now in telling you that to the best of my belief, if the verdict had 
gone against you, the person who really killed the vicar, acci- 
dentally or intentionally, meant to have given himself up. to the 
police, rather than let an innocent man suffer.’ 

‘Passon,’ said Joe Harley, looking at him intently, ‘I be- 
lieve as you're tellin’ me the truth. I zeen as much in that 
person’s face afore the verdict.’ 

There was a solemn pause for a moment; and then Walter 
Dene said slowly, ‘ Now that you have withdrawn your claim as a 
claim, I will stretch a point and make it five hundred. It is little 
enough for what you have suffered. But I, too, have suffered 
terribly, terribly.’ 

‘Thank you, passon,’ Joe answered. ‘I zeen as you were 
turble anxious.’ 

There was again a moment’s pause. ‘Then Walter Dene asked 
quietly, ‘How did the vicar’s face come to be so bruised and 
battered ?’ 

‘I stumbled up agin ’im accidental like, and didn’t know I’d 
kicked ’un till I'd done it. Must ’a been just a few minutes after 


you'd ’a left *un,’ 
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‘Joe, said the curate in his calmest tone, ‘ you had better go; 
the money will be sent to you shortly ; but if you ever see my face 
again, or speak or write a word of this to me, you shall not have 
a penny of it, but shall be prosecuted for intimidation. A 
hundred before you leave, four hundred in Australia. Now 

0. 

‘Very well, passon,’ Joe answered ; and he went. 

‘Pah!’ said the curate with a face of disgust, shutting the 
door after him, and lighting a perfumed pastille in his little 
Chinese porcelain incense-burner, as if to fumigate the room from 
the poacher’s offensive presence. ‘Pah! to think that these 
affairs should compel one to humiliate and abase oneself before 
a vulgar clod like that! To think that all his life long that 
fellow will virtually know—and misinterpret—my secret. He is 
incapable of understanding that I did it as a duty to Christina. 
Well, he will never dare to tell it, that’s certain, for nobody would 
believe him if he did; and he may congratulate himself heartily 
that he’s got well out of this difficulty. It will be the luckiest 
thing in the end that ever happened to him. And now I hope 
this little episode is finally over.’ 

But the little episode was not to be got rid of so cavalierly. 
It was all very well for Walter Dene, in his airy, easy manner, to 
wash his hands of it gracefully in his own study; he could not 
wash his memory of that horrid act, and he could not face the 
world again as if nothing at all had happened. Christina had 
gone on a short visit from Churnside before the trial, and when 
she came back again Walter Dene tried to go once more and call 
upon her, as he used to do in the days before the tragedy. But 
the meeting seemed to stick in his throat, and it was long before 
he could make up his mind to get it over. ‘Come, come,’ he said 
to himself angrily, as he stood wavering, hat in hand, in the hail 
of the vicarage, ‘I must go and see her sooner or later; better 
have it out at once, and be done with it.’ But when he saw 
Christina’s face at the window his soul slunk within him once 
more, and he would have passed the door like a whipped cur if he 
had not been afraid to betray his anxiety and fear before the eyes 
of his own parishioners. Whatahumiliation! He, Walter Dene, 
to be afraid of showing himself to a set of country bumpkins, as 
a frightened culprit! These are the sort of scrapes you get your- 
self into when once you begin a series of rectifications. 

He went in and faced it out, but he hardly knew how he dared 
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meet that beautiful pure girl’s eyes fixed on his, without sinking 
into the ground or fainting before her. If she only knew the 
truth, how she would hate and loath him! Could he live his life 
through with her, acting a lie for years to come, pretending to her 
that he was what he was not, ministering week after week in 
church to good, simple, innocent people—a murderer in the guise 
of a messenger of Heaven? Yes, there was no use shirking the 
ugly word—a murderer! A murderer! Though no one else 
should ever find him out, though all the world, and even Christina 
herself, should continue to believe in him, how could he ever 
escape that internal knowledge of what he himself really was—a 
murderer ? 

Did Christina suspect him? He hardly knew; but there was 
a certain cloud between them ; a veil that he had never felt be- 
fore ; a vague wall of separation that he could not and dare not 
break down. How could he take her innocent hand as formerly 
in his guilty fingers? How could he talk the small nothings of 
other days? How could he ever forget that awful, impalpable 
barrier that he himself had raised between them, and that all the 
powers of earth could never break down again as long as he lived? 

As for Christina, she did not guess the real reason of Walter 
‘ Dene’s altered manner, but she could not help noticing that since 
his uncle’s death a great change had somehow come over him. 
At first she tried to believe it was merely the reflex of that great 
horror; the natural result of the shock he had received from the 
dreadful death of a near relative. Still, she could not disguise 
from herself the fact that she did not like Walter Dene quite so 
well that day as formerly. There was a something about him 
that did not please her; an indescribable shrinking from him that 
she could not understand ; and she was not altogether sorry when 
the meeting was really over. Of course she went up to her own 
room and had a good cry by herself as soon as he was gone, like 
a simple-hearted, innocent girl that she was; but it vaguely 
dawned upon her that her father might be right after all, and 
that Walter Dene might not be the right man for her to marry, 
in spite of her cherished little delusion. Well, well, he had never 
proposed to her, to be sure, and there was no harm done, whatever 
came of it. 

Once or twice again Walter Dene saw Christina, but with a 
greater shrinking each time, as he realised to himself more and 
more fully what sort of character he was in his real nature beside 
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her. Day after day the coldness grew more marked between 
them; and day after day Christina began to wonder more what 
it was she had ever liked in the young curate. At last he could 
not bear to face her any longer; and then, one morning as he 
wandered restlessly on the downs above the village, the horrid 
truth forced itself clearly upon him. He had done all this for 
Christina’s sake, and now, after all was done, and his life was 
wrecked for ever, he had utterly lost Christina. ‘Oh! Christina, 
Christina, Christina,’ he said to himself once more, wringing his 
hands and fling himself on the ground in his agony, ‘ how could 
I have thought for a moment that a man who would do such a 
deed as that could afterwards dare to live confronted for ever by 
your spotless purity!’ Loving her still, he yet loathed her for 
the contrast she presented to his own heart; or rather, loathing 
himself, he loathed himself all the more whenever he thought of 
Christina. 

Meanwhile, the new vicar came to Churnside, and Walter 
Dene began to think in a vague way of looking about for another 
home. He would not take a curacy again, of course! he would 
be rich now with his uncle’s money—that cursed money which 
had been the root of all the evil !—and besides, he couldn’t go on 
acting a lie any longer, with that hideous past imprinted indelibly 
in his branded memory. It is so easy to argue yourself out of 
your scruples at first, so hard to go on arguing yourself out of 
your remorse for a whole lifetime afterwards. He could not tear 
himself away from the village. No, though Christina lived at 
Churnside; though the reminders of his guilt met him on every 
side at Churnside, still at Churnside he somehow must manage 
to live. His life was wrecked now—that he felt dimly in some 
horrid tempestuous fashion; and there was nothing left for him 
but to hang about the scene of his crime as best he could. With 
that millstone tied round his neck, he must live on at Churnside 
whatever of years remained to him yet; so he took a lodging in 
the village, careless where he lived, and wandered hours together 
alone through the woods and on the downs, not shunning the 
place where the vicar had been murdered, but rather hanging 
about it in the dark, and humming to himself uneasily weird 
tunes from the most tragic parts of German operas. The Churn- 
side people whispered to one another that thik there young passon 
was certainly a-going beside hisself. 

Then came the proving of the will, which Walter Dene left to 
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his legal adviser. ‘Don’t bother me about the thing,’ he said 
piteously ; ‘and if there’s anything left to me, make it over in 
the lump by deed of gift to my brother Arthur, but never say 
another word to me upon the subject.’ The lawyer tried to reason 
with him, but Walter cut the matter short at once. ‘Take my 
orders,’ he said angrily, ‘or let me take the business elsewhere.’ 
The lawyer shrugged his shoulders and went away. There was 
something wrong, he muttered, about this young fellow; either 





he was going mad, or he knew more than he chose to tell about 
the murder. 

Gradually rumours reached Churnside that the London clerk 
who drew up the vicar’s will had seen a notice of the probate in 
the papers, and was sure the money was originally left, not to 
Walter, but to Arthur. However, the vicar was always a hufly 
old man, and perhaps he might afterwards have had another will 
drawn up elsewhere. There was much questioning in the village 
about the matter, and the local lawyer made a note of it, deter- 
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mining to inquire into the signature and attestation at the earliest 
opportunity. A few months before, Walter would have taken care 
to minimise the adverse chances by inventing stories about two 
blank forms of will and so forth ; but what did he care for adverse 
chances now? He had lost Christina, he had burdened himself 
with a horrible murder, and to-day, if only the forgery could be 
brought home to him, and he could be safely lodged in a convict 
prison, he would really feel comparatively happy. To the last he 
thought only of his own overwrought feelings, not once of the 
awful crime he had committed, or of the helpless old man whom 
he had treacherously murdered. 

Perhaps the rumours and the questions might have come to a 
head in the end, and the forgery at least might have been detected ; 
but Walter Dene did not give them time to work themselves out 
to their own conclusion. From week to week his life grew more 
terribly burdensome to him, not from any feeling of true remorse 
or repentance, but from the galling sense of utter and lamentable 
failure. He had risked everything on one desperate throw against 
conventional morality ; and though he had for a time seemed to 
win, conventional morality had kept the stake after its usual per- 
sistent fashion. He thought he had reckoned fairly with all the 
chances of detection, but he had forgotten to reckon with himself. 
Deeper down than all his moral sophistries and philosophisings, 
the inherited consciousness of humanity had written in his own 
heart his bitterest condemnation. That was a tribunal he could not 
escape. That was a bar before which his specious pleadings were 
absolutely without effect. Driven aimlessly about by the gnawing 
desire to do something, anything, because he could not sit or 
stand still, he walked about from morning till night, alone, mostly 
on the high heathland, till his wearied limbs could carry him no 
farther. One evening, about six o’clock, he found himself drawn 
by that fatal attraction to the spot on the hillside where the gate 
opened from the wood on to the valley. A little way off a rabbit, 
burrowing in the earth, had thrown out a heap of fresh mould, 
and in its midst Walter Dene saw something gleaming strangely. 
He knew what it was in a second: the bowie with which he had 
killed his uncle. He took the thing up in his hand: it suggested 
to him immediately an idea which he had turned over more than 
once before as he paced gloomily up and down the brown heather. 
His finger ran mechanically along the edge ; it was still sharp and 
keen, though very rusty. ‘A man might cut his throat with 
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that,’ he said to himself moodily. ‘There would be a certain 
dramatic completeness in using this particular knife for the pur- 
pose. A little too like a Surrey-side melodrama, perhaps, but yet 
not without a touch of Aschylus in it besides. Até always finds 
her own instruments ready to hand.’ And he smiled quietly a 
bitter smile at his passing fancy. 

When Dr. Eliot, Christina’s father, saw the gash on Walter 
Dene’s dead throat and the rusty knife that had made it, he did 
not forget the look of that well-remembered stab that had pierced 
the vicar’s back only a few months earlier. The same knife, he 
thought, beyond a doubt, in both cases; and it had lain in the 
same place, he felt sure, till Walter unearthed it. But for Chris- 
tina’s sake he said nothing, and the coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of suicide while in a state of temporary insanity. The old 
vicar’s unexpected death, people said, had quite unhinged his 
nephew’s faculties. Still, after all, that despised conventional 
morality had had its revenge. 
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We went by Bummel-Zug. Do you know the Bummel-Zug ? 
No? Then don’t try to knowit. And yet, it is not easy to get 
into the Bohmer-Wald in any other manner—at least, not the way 
we went—and there are only two ways of reaching it. We got into 
it, one way, by Bummel-Zug, and we got out of it, the other way, 
by Bummel-Zug ; and, as far as we could discover from Hendschell 
(the German Bradshaw), only Bummel-Zugs run into the forest, 
and out of it. 

The Bummel-Zug is a combined passenger and goods train. 
We got on well enough from Niirnberg to Schwandorf by express, 
but from Schwandorf to Cham we could go only by this ‘ creepy- 
crawly ’ train, that took nearly four hours to do thirty English 
miles. It was not that the wretched train did not travel at a 
decent pace. It did not gallop, but it trotted. Where it squan- 
dered its golden hours was at the stations, refreshing itself, gossiping, 
picking up and casting off trucks, taking naps and waking up with 
a scream, when there was nothing in the world to frighten it, and 
it had not the smallest thought of going ahead. 

There was not a town—no, not a village—to be seen in those 
thirty miles, nothing but an endless expanse of pine forest, with 
silver lakes gleaming between the fir-boles, and away to the east 
before us the blue bank of mountain chain that walls off Bohemia 
from Bavaria. 

There was nothing in the way of flowers except evening prim- 
rose—eternally evening primrose—on the sides of the railway, to 
excite a little interest. 

The stations were stations and nothing else, without a village, 
a hamlet, a church, a chapel, even a tavern, to supply a reason 
why there should be a station there. The names given them must 
be arbitrary ; they are mere clearings in the vast forest, where 
steam-saws cut up the pines and convert them into planks. Piles 
of sawn timber fill every clearing. As we puffed along we dis- 
turbed the pretty deer, which bounded away and disappeared under 
the pine boughs. The only conception of ornament entertained 
by the dwellers in the forest seems to be stag-horn. Horns are 
stuck over the doors, every window, every gable. The men hang 
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their hats on horns, smoke out of pipes portraying deer-heads, and 
the hunter Saint Hubert is the patron who receives their devotions. 
We reached Cham, the first town on the line, at 8 p.m., the 
sky threatening, and the sun, just setting, cast at us a wicked, 
malevolent eye. The station is a couple of miles from the town; 
no omnibus, not even a porter, was there to take our baggage, and 
the first drops of a spiteful thunder-shower began to patter down. 
We shouldered our portmanteaux, and spread our umbrellas; but 
to walk under a burden and keep sheltered under a parapluie 
simultaneously, especially when the weather is gusty, is impossible ; 
and we were wet, hot, melted, and fagged when we took refuge in 
the first inn we came upon, ‘ The Golden Sun.’ There, of course, 
horns again. Horns over the door, horns on top of the stove, 
antlers beneath the crucifix in the common room, and our um- 
brellas, hats, and portmanteaux were taken from us and hooked 
upon a range of horns by the kindly host and the Kellnerinn. 
Not a soul was visible in the street, not a face at the windows. 
‘It is so late at night,’ said the host, ‘that we expected no one 
would travel by this train, and were about to shut up the house.’ 
Of course, Reh (roebuck) for supper. I had reckoned on it, and 
I was not disappointed. It is the only meat worth eating in Ger- 
many. Mutton might be anything but sheep’s flesh ; beef is tough 
and tasteless ; veal—well, one wearies of veal every day for dinner 
and supper. But Reh!—the flesh dark, juicy, rich, savoury—Reh 
for me. A little later we made the acquaintance of Golasch, and 
Golasch is not to be despised. Beef is naturally insipid, either roast 
or stewed, in Germany ; but beef-golasch is very good indeed, and 
Paprika is not to be scorned when Golasch is unattainable. A very 
capital supper we made, and washed it down with delicious beer, 
topped with Slievowitz. Remember that word of power when you 
are in the Bohemian mountains. If you are fagged you pick your- 
self up with Slievowitz; if wet to the skin, you dry yourself with 
Slievowitz ; if your food has disagreed with you, a dose of Slievowitz 
puts your stomach to rights; if out of temper, Slievowitz brings 
the sun back to your spirits. I have not met with this excellent 
spirit elsewhere. I last tasted it at Passau. It was unattainable 
at Linz, unknown at Munich. I have looked it out in Brockhaus’ 
Conversations Lexicon, which is a treasury of information on every 
conceivable subject, but Slievowitz is not there. 
Refreshed, warmed, soothed, peacefully disposed, dry—Slievo- 
witz did it—we retired to our room, the host leading the way with 
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acandle. We were given a large room with three windows domi- 
nating the street and commanding the entire first-floor of the house 
opposite, the lower, ground-floor shutters of which were of iron, 
and fast shut, whilst the glass in those above was broken. 

Our host led us to a window, threw it open, and said,‘ We 
have had a great crime committed over the way. You have 
doubtless read of it in the papers. The tenant of that house was 
an oil and colourman. You see his sign over the door. Well, 
he murdered his wife, and ran off with the maid. Before he-went, 
he set fire to his house, hoping that the combustible materials 
there gathered—linseed oil, turpentine, tow—would speedily re- 
duce the house, his wife, and the evidence of his crime to indis- 
tinguishable ashes. By the merest chance, the fire was discovered 
before it had proceeded far, and was extinguished. The man is 
now in prison.’ Then our host shut the window, and said, ‘I have 
told you all this that you may not look out across the street during 
the night. If you were to do so, and see something, and I had 
not forewarned you, you might have reproached me. I wish you 
both a good night. Sleep well, and dream pleasantly.’ 

‘ What are you about ?’ Iasked of my companion half an hour 
later, as in the dusk, after the candle was extinguished, I observed 
a white ghostly figure moving at the other extremity of the room. 

‘I am turning the head of my bed. As I lie, I look straight 
across into the windows opposite.’ 

Next morning was lovely, and we wandered about the little 
town, looking at its few objects of interest: an old watch-tower, 
overhanging the river—the last left of several which formerly 
adorned the town walls—the church, so buried internally in rococo- 
plaster and gilding as to have its early work concealed. Then we 
crossed the bridge over the Regen to walk to Cham-Miinster, 
where there is a fine church of late German Gothic, which is the 
necropolis of the noble families of the district, and of the patri- 
cians of Cham. The valley of the Regen is here a wide plain 
between the Bohemian granite mountain-range to the east, and 
the Pfahl, a range of white quartz, which has been driven as a dyke 
through the crystalline rocks, and extends over sixty miles from 
south-east to north-west. The white sparry rock is not visible 
from Cham, though the long ridge is, for it is here overgrown, but 
it shows in many places, in none to more advantage than in the 
Weissenstein above Regen, which rises 2,490 feet above the sea, 
and is crowned by an extensive ruined castle. 
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On the side of the road to Cham-Miinster we saw numerous 
boards about six feet high erected, painted black, and dark green, 
and white, with pictures and inscriptions on the white surfaces, 
I made a sketch of one. Whilst I was making my drawing the 
priest came up and entered into conversation with me: he seemed 
greatly surprised at’ my regarding these boards as novelties, and 
he explained to me their meaning. 

When any one dies, man or woman, the corpse is removed from 
the deathbed and laid on a board, previously cut and prepared to 
receive it. At the head is a sort of pent roof, a low gable; lower 
down is a bar across for the seat, and a little shelf at the bottom for 
the feet. On this the corpse reposes till the funeral. After this, the 
painting of the board is completed, the inscription filled up ; it is 
then nailed or screwed to a stout post, which is driven into the 
ground by the roadside, so that the ‘ corpse-board ’ stands upright 
till the post rots, and allows it to fall, when it crumbles neglected 
into the soil. The entrance to a village is through an avenue of 
these horrible memorials. Sometimes, however, they are planted 
in the depth of the wood where roads fork—beside mere paths in 
the most lonesome spots. As they advance in age, they decline 
more and more from the perpendicular and lurch to right and left. 
In the evening gloaming, the appearance of a row of these is just 
that of a line of tipsy soldiers. This effect is enhanced by the 
peculiarity of their ornamentations. At the head, under the 
weather-board, where rested the head of the corpse, is painted a 
round white disk, which is adorned with figures of the Virgin 
and a Saint in the sky, or the Trinity, and in the middle is the 
deceased, kneeling very upright, in his best Sunday clothes. 
Another variety is a clock-face, with the hands pointing to the 
hour of death. Further down is a tablet, or a pair of tables, on 
which are inscribed the name, age, and merits of the departed, and 
some verses of more or less originality and merit.! 

If these ghastly memorials remind one of a row of soldiers, 
something there is in the harvest fields all round to recall 
a procession of nuns, Similar processions stalk over the 
plains of Bavaria; they were about Linz and Salzburg also. I 
remember having shrunk from them in Bohemia, of an evening, 
as a child, more years ago than I care to say. They are, in fact, 
nothing more than sheaves of hemp; corn sheaves are treated in 


1 These are altogether different from the memorials of accidents one meets 
with so frequently in Tyrol. 
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the same manner, but have not the grim nigritude of the hemp. 
The amount of character in the various hemp cocks is wonderful. 
You see the meek nun, the spiteful nun, the fat little sister who 
is always ready to help every one, the hard, self-confident religious, 
the hypocrite, the true penitent, the nun who is flighty and has 
distinctly missed her vocation. 

We returned to Cham for an early dinner, which consisted of 
soup, roast goose, salad and potatoes, and pancakes. Lastly, we 
called for our bill. Only then did we fully realise how completely 
we had broken new ground. The bill for supper of roebuck, for 
bed, breakfast, the dinner just described, beer and Slievowitz, 
amounted to—two shillings and sevenpence a head. Sixpence to 
the little maid overwhelmed her with gratitude, and when another 
was superadded for wheeling both our portmanteaux in a truck 
to the station, we barely escaped hugs and kisses, and got off with 
hearty shakes of the hand. 

The Bohemian Forest is a continuation of the range of moun- 
tains that encloses Bohemia—the Erz Gebirge wall off Saxony 
to the N.N.W. They die away, and the Fichtel Gebirge form 
a pivot, from which the range takes a turn §.S.E., at right angles, 
and cuts off Bohemia from Bavaria. The mountains reach the 
Danube below Passau, and are cut through by that noble river in its 
course to Linz, where it rushes and swirls between lofty walls of 
rock and sombre pine, with scarce a castle, and not a village to 
show that this part of its course is through habitable land. The 
name of ‘Wald’ or forest is now synonymous with mountain, in 
Germany. The Oden Wald is an almost treeless range, covered 
with corn and vine. The Thiiringer Wald, the Teutoberger Wald, 
the Franken Wald, the Bairischer Wald, the Black Forest, are 
all mountain ranges. An old Teutonic word for full-grown forest 
was Hardt or Harz, a name that is preserved in the Roman designa- 
tion of the vast German forest, Sylva Hercynia. The name 
remains scattered over Germany: as the Hardt range near the 
Moselle, the Harz mountains, the Spess-art, and the Mann-hart. 
Originally these were merely local designations of portions of the 
all-embracing forest land, but, as cultivation spread, the valleys 
and plains were tilled and peopled, and the forest shrank before 
the plough and clung to the mountain ranges and groups, which 
thenceforth retained the name of forest, and to this day most of 
the mountain chains of Germany are designated only as forests. 

The principal peaks of the Bohmer Wald are the Cerchow, 
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3,400 ft.; the Osser, 4,850 ft.; the Arber, 4,800 ft.; the Rahel, 
4,798 ft. ; and the Dreisesselstein, 4,320 ft. Thechain is cut through 
by the so-called Bohemian Gate, at Tauss, on either side of which 
stand the Cerchow and the Osser, as guardian giants. Through this 
gate runs the railway that conveyed us to Cham; it passes Tauss, 
and reaches Pilsen and Prague. The step of this ‘gate’ is only 
1,200 ft. above the sea. About it lie, on the Bohemian side, the 
towns of Neuern, Neugedein, Tauss, and Eschelkam; and on the 
German side, Furt-im-Wald, Cham, and Neuburg. This was the 
way by which armies entered Bohemia, and by this door also burst 
forth the Hussite hordes, to burn and sack the towns and castles of 
Bavaria. The whole district is an old battle-field. At Tauss, the 
ancient Togast, in the beginning of the seventh century, Samo, at 
the head of his Sclaves, defeated Dagobert and his Franks; here, 
in 1040, Boleslaw I. of Bohemia drove back the Germans under 
Henry III. ; at Neugedein, in 1431, Procopius the Great put the 
crusaders to the rout; and again George Podjebrad and his Czecks 
defeated and put to the sword the undisciplined German hosts 
poured into Bohemia to crush him. The great and strong castles— 
the Riesenberg at Neugedein, which commands such a magnificent 
view over the plains of Bohemia and the granite walls of the 
forest-chain, the castle of Tauss, and many another fortress now 
a tottering ruin—tell of a past when this gate was a scene of 
conflict. 

A second pass is by Eysenstein, further south, between the 
Arber and the Rahel, but this was of less consequence, as it pre- 
sented greater natural difficulties. 

To the west of the high range which carries the frontier on 
its crown rises a second and inferior roll of mountains, and this 
latter is properly the Bairischer Wald ; but, inasmuch as the whole 
district of some 2,000 square miles is clothed in forest, up to the 
summit of the Bohemian mountain wall, the name of Bairischer 
Wald is often applied to the whole of the district. In Czeck, the 
ridge south of the Tauss pass is called the Sumava, and north of 
it the Cesky Les. 

The mountains are of granite, gneiss, and micaceous slate, 
and, though they are inferior to the Alps in altitude, they are of 
infinitely greater antiquity. Indeed, they are the most ancient 
mountain range in Germany, and towered into the sky clothed in 
snow and wreathed with glaciers, before Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
and the Matterhorn were thought of. The central crystalline 
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chain of the Alps was forced up through the late dolomitic lime- 
stone beds, by plutonic force. It was not so with the Bohmer 
Wald. Arber, Osser, and Rahel looked down on the Triassic sea 
which reached their feet and received their glaciers. Now, weathered 
by storms, and fretted down by the lapse of countless ages, they 
are but the poor, worn stumps that mark where once great 
mountain fangs stood up, white, glittering, and monstrous. 

But if these mountains are not of Alpine magnificence, they 
are not destitute of interest and beauty. Here, and here only, 
can one see the giant trees of the old Hercynian forest. Every- 
where else in Germany the veterans among pines have fallen 
before the axe; here some linger on. But of these anon. Here 
we have mile after mile of magnificent forest rolling about the 
mountains, like rich fur mantles, and sweeping fold on fold, of 
deep green velvet, over the lesser ranges, far, far away to the 
setting sun. The forests elsewhere in Germany are as orderly 
and educated as a cornfield and a cabbage garden; here they 
luxuriate in absolute wildness. The terrific hurricanes of winter, 
the north-east wind that leaps over the rocky crests, rage down 
the gullies and uproot many acres of noble timber, which is left 
to lie and rot where it was cast down. 

We had intended to start for the mountains up the valley of 
the Black Regen, from Cham, but there found we might do better 
by going on by train to Furt-im-Wald and tracking up the White 
tegen to its source at the foot of the Arber. This country is so 
little explored that guidebooks do not help one much. 

Of Furt-im-Wald there is not much to be said: war has swept 
it with fire and sword, and left little of antiquity to interest the 
traveller. The road from the town ascends continually to Neu- 
kirchen, where there is a large Franciscan convent, and a pilgri- 
mage church that contains a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
which, according to tradition, spouted blood when a Hussite clove 
the head with his battle-axe. The whole way from the church to 
the village, half a mile, lies between ranges of the repulsive 
corpse-boards, in all stages of stagger and decay. 

On the right rises the beautifully formed Hohe Bozen, 3,222 ft. 
It is worth ascending for the view it commands of the Chamberich, 
or rich plain of Cham, the forest land to the west, and the moun- 
tain wall to the east. 

To the left are seen glimmering the white walls and the 
bulbous spires of Bohemian churches, through openings in the 
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mountains. Presently the noble double-peaked Osser comes in 
view and shuts off every peep into the land of the Czecks. Beneath 
it, on a rocky hillock that rises out of the valley, stands the upland 
village of Lamm, the extreme end of the road. 

We put up at the Post, where again we feasted on roebuck, 
and were given an immoderately small bill—half a crown for 
supper, bed, and breakfast. 

There are two inns at Lamm; the other was in mourning for 
the little child of the house, which was dead, and to be buried on 
the morrow. 

We attended the funeral, which was early—at seven o’clock, 
with a mass in the church. Here I observed, what I have noticed 
in one or two out-of-the-way valleys of Tyrol, the old way of 
making the offertory still followed. Instead of an alms-dish or 
bag being carried round, the whole congregation rises, and the 
men first, then the women, walk in line up the church, into the 
chancel, pass round behind the altar, and put their oblations on 
the altar at the south corner, and return to their places. Seeing 
this at Lamm, I recalled a passage in the life of the Emperor 
- Henry II. He came to Paderborn for the Christmas of 1009, 
where the grasping bishop, Meinwerk, at once asked him to make 
him, or his church, a present of the manor of Erwitte. The 
king flatly refused. On Christmas morning, at mass, the Emperor 
stood up, and walked to the altar, to place on it his offering, but 
Bishop Meinwerk, seeing it was a piece of money, swept it off 
the altar with his hand. Henry stood disconcerted. It would not 
comport with his dignity to stoop and pick up the rejected coin, 
so he put another on the altar; again Meinwerk brushed it off, 
and said ‘ Erwitte! Erwitte!’ The scene was becoming indecent, 
when the Empress Cunegund left her place and came up to the 
altar. The Bishop continued resolute. He would accept nothing 
less than the manor of Erwitte, and the Emperor yielded and laid 
on the altar a pledge that he made over the desired estate to the 
see of Paderborn for ever. 

The child’s funeral in the mountain churchyard was a pretty 
sight; the sun came up over the grey crags of Osser and flung 
a golden pall upon the little white coffin, on which lay a wreath of 
scented woodruff. The mourners wore no black; they carried little 
twisted coils of wax tapers, and when the grave was filled in they 
placed them round it, so that, looking back as we went away, we 
saw the tiny grave encircled with a halo of twinkling stars, and 
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above it rose the white wood cross, with its white muslin ‘ weeper’ 
fluttering in the morning air. 

A lovely walk from Lamm over the col into the valley of the 
Black Regen. To the left rises the Osser, a micaslate mountain, 
on the summit of which are to be traced the scanty remains of 
a castle, 4,245 ft. above the sea, probably only a place of refuge in 
the event of an invasion. Before one, on the right, rises the noble 
Arber, king of the forest, as its name implies, a grand mountain, 
though less beautiful in outline than the Osser. 

On all sides forest-clothed mountain shoulders, from which rise 
delicate wreaths of white smoke. Charcoal-burning is carried on 
to a great extent throughout the region, and no landscape is 
destitute of several of the rising columns of thin smoke from 
the fires. In these forests the Bohemian glass is manufactured, 
and the fires are made of charcoal. The natives use a peculiar 
glass snuff-bottle. The bottle is flat, so as to fit into the pocket ; 
it is generally made of coloured glass with white or red spiral 
threads in the glass. It is corked with a flock of wool dyed 
magenta or crimson. The method of using the bottle is 
this. The cork is removed, and two little heaps of snuff are 
shaken out of the neck upon the back of the hand, and these are 
inhaled. Thereupon the plug is replaced, and the upper lip and 
nose are gracefully dusted with the coloured wool, the bottle now 
serving as the brush-handle. 

No road, only foot-tracks. We asked our way of a woman, and 
of course were directed. wrong. When, eventually, we reached 
Eysenstein, ‘Ah!’ said the host of our inn, ‘it serves you right. 
At your age you ought to know that if a woman tells you to go to 
the right, you should at once strike left. All men have gone wrong, 
ever since father Adam, by listening to the advice of women.’ 

There, actually at the top of the col, a rollicking set of corpse- 
boards. We took them at first, from a distance, for a group of 
intoxicated smugglers ! ; 

A rapid descent upon Bayrisch Eysenstein—a miserable group 
of wood houses, little else but a barrack of douaniers and frontier 
watchmen, with a tavern and a mean church. Then along two 
to three miles of high road, and Béhmisch Eysenstein is reached, 
a little town at the mouth of the pass from the valley of the 
Danube to that of the Moldau. Béhmisch Eysenstein is a long, 
straggling, uninteresting village, containing three good inns, and 
partaking of the unsatisfactory character common to most frontier 
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colonies. Smuggling, apparently, demoralises them all, and any 
amount of contraband trade can be carried on over this frontier, 
where nature provides every facility for evasion of customs. The 
smuggling along the whole line of the Bohemian mountains is 
carried on with unusual daring and effrontery; and I have been 
repeatedly warned not to be about in the forest after dark. 
Indeed, a resident gentleman not far from Zwisel, owning a glass 
factory, assured me that he never left the high-road after night- 
fall, and always slept with a loaded pistol under his pillow. 

The church of Eysenstein is the most singular in construction 
I think I ever saw. The plan is that of a star intersecting a 
quatrefoil, the points of the star being truncated. The low walls 
are surmounted by an enormous red bulb, like a gigantic Tripoli 
onion. It contains a valuable Madonna by Lucas von Cranach, 
under glass, not in a good condition. The inn, ‘Zum Arber,’ is 
very comfortable, the host obliging, and the terms moderate—from 
four-and-six to five shillings a day; but the pleasantest place to 
stay a week or a fortnight at is the wooden shanty of a certain 
Procopius higher up the pass, surrounded by, and almost buried 
in, pines. Procopius is said to be attentive, and his pension com- 
fortable. 

On the further side of the pass we come upon a very interesting 
group of villages, the Choden, or Royal Free-Bauers, occupying 
fifteen townships, which formed formerly an almost independent 
state. They are believed to be the descendants of Poles trans- 
planted from their own land in 1039, when Wratislas I. defeated 
Boleslas I., took Gnesen, and carried off to Prague the bones of 8. 
Adalbert. He established a colony of prisoners of war behind the 
Eysenstein pass, gave them large privileges, and made of them 
the guardians of the frontier. They paid no taxes, owned the land 
subject to no feudal tenures, under no superiors except the Crown, 
to which they were directly subject, like the princes. They 
governed themselves, and administered justice in their own courts. 
They have now lost their political independence, but not the sense 
of their superiority to their neighbours. Their ancestral language 
has given way to Czeck. The northernmost colony is Kathar, near 
Neukirch, and they extend to the springs of the Wottava. One 
settlement, that of Stachau, forms an island apart from the rest. 
On the Bavarian side of the frontier the language of the peasants 
is so saturated with Sclavonic forms and affected by its intonation 
as to be unintelligible even to Germans. After a few days I can 
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generally find the key to a local dialect and understand it, but that 
of the Bohmer Wald has baffled me. 

Eysenstein is an admirable centre for excursions. It is easily 
accessible, now that the Forest-line (Wald-Bahn) has been com- 
pleted from Degendorf on the Danube to Pilsen. Degendorf is 
easily reached by train from Nurnberg or Ratisbon. 

One great feature of interest possessed by these mountains is 
the number of lakes found among them. These lakes are, how- 
ever, properly, tarns, and are situated high up the sides, near the 
summits. Indeed they occupy crater-like depressions under the 
mountain-tops. This gives them a certain amount of sameness. 
At the upper end is a wall of granite precipice rising to the moun- 
tain’s crown, forming a segment of a circle; the rest of the lake 
is enfolded in the pine-clad arms of the mountain. They are all 
sombre, solitary, and wild. 

These tarns are of great depth ; some are, of course, supposed 
to be unfathomable. These are the Schwarz See, the Greater 
Arber See, and the Devil’s Lake near Eysenstein. Under the 
brow of the Rahel lies another, very wild and lonely ; but perhaps 
the most beautiful is the Pléchsteiner See. 

The gloomy Teufels See can be visited along with the Schwarz 
See in one excursion. It lies far below the foot of the traveller in 
a basin of rock and sombre forest, and the waters from a height 
look like ink. Popular superstition says that if a stone be cast. in 
the lake is agitated, boils, and a tempest rises out of it. As I 
saw it on a rainy day, the effect was singular, and such as to 
give colour to the superstition. Vapour condensed over the cold 
water, and rose from it in spiral columns and gauzy wreaths, much 
like steam from a cauldron. I stood some time on a rock high 
above it and watched the cloudlets ascend, steal from pine to pine, 
envelop me for a moment in mist, and then rise balloon-like to 
the granite crests high overhead, where they lost themselves in 
one nebulous grey canopy. The appearance was quite that of a hot 
cauldron discharging jets of steam. A path has been cut, and 
the chasms bridged, so that the lake, at one time unapproachable, 
can now be visited without inconvenience. The Schwarz See is a 
much larger sheet of water. At the north end the precipices of 
granite, in the interstices of which a few pines have rooted them- 
selves, rise to the summit of the mountain, a thousand feet per- 
pendicularly. The citizens of Eysenstein have erected a large and 
picturesque pavilion by the water’s side, of fir logs, very tasteful, 
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where occasionally dances are given. What a fairy scene when 
the full moon is out streaming down the mountain side, making 
the grey sides luminous, turning the Black-lake into a sheet of 
silver, and lights and colours sparkle in the dancing-shed by the 
water and are reflected in a thousand brilliants in its wavelets ! 

The Rahel is only ten feet lower than the Arber, and, if the 
latter be the king, Rahel is certainly the queen of the forest. 
About her grow the noblest trees. Her forests are less accessible 
than those on the skirts of the king, and have therefore been less 
thinned by the axe. In Germany the woods have their police, 
whose duty it is to see that no devastation is wrought by incon- 
siderate owners. No man may cut down his trees without the 
sanction of these authorities. The reason is that wood is the 
staple fuel of the country, and, if the Government did not step in 
to protect the people against their own improvidence, the peasants 
would speedily sweep away all their forests, to enable them to clear 
the mortgages which the Jews hold on their lands. In Bavaria 
the price of fuel rose between 1830 and 1860 as much as sixty 
per cent., and building timber rose seventy per cent. 

In the sixteenth century the forests had dwindled so much, 
and the cost of firing had risen so high, that the princes took the 
forests under their sovereign protection, and appointed a class of 
officials whose duty it was to see after the fuel-supply in their 
provinces, and look to the protection of trees, just as the police 
have to see to the protection of citizens. One result has been 
that no trees are allowed to grow longer than when they have 
reached maturity. After they have attained a certain age, their 
rate of growth is so slow that their room is needed for younger 
plants, and they are cut down. Thus a pine reaches its perfec- 
tion after its thirtieth year, and goes back after its eightieth. 
As a rule, a forest is cleared and replanted every thirty years, and 
it is an exception anywhere to see an older pine or beech. But 
the Bohmer Wald has not been subject to this policement, and 
there do remain in it magnificent pines and deciduous trees several 
hundred years old. At Risted is a very ancient and large lime- 
tree, and near Eysenstein is ‘Die grosse Tanne,’ probably the 
mightiest pine in Europe; it is asilver fir, 112 feet high. On the 
sides of the Rahel these giants are more numerous ; their immense 
clear boles stand up like the pillars of a cathedral. Unfortunately 
the winter storms are fast laying them low. 

In a little inn of the forest I made acquaintance with the 
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Liigen-messer. This is a knife about three feet long, suspended 
from the ceiling, the blade hung with little bells. It puzzled me 
considerably till I obtained an explanation of its purpose from the 
Mellnerinn. When any one of the party drinking and smoking in 
the guest-room makes a statement the truth of which is doubted 
by his companions, it would be indelicate and injudicious to give 
him the lie; that might lead to a broil, and knives drawn. Accord- 
ingly one of the party pulls a cord, like a bell-pull, against the 
wall ; this at once sets the knife in oscillation and tingles the little 
bells. Thereupon the speaker is allowed to retract, or modify 
his statement, or he must substantiate it with reasonable argu- 
ments. Let me recommend the adoption of the Liigen-messer in 
nurseries ; it would produce an excellent moral effect on children, 
and do away with the employment of the back of the hair-brush, 
with which I was taught to distinguish between right and wrong. 

Our visit to Eysenstein was enlivened by a study of life. In 
the inn was staying a Bohemian family from Prague, consisting of 
a heavy father, a mother with the voice of a rooster who has crowed 
all the fine notes out of his head, and two daughters, the eldest 
decidedly pretty, with large dark eyes, wavy black hair, and a 
charming colour. She knew how to dress, which is more than 
most girls do east of the Rhine ; she had a cherry-coloured ribbon 
woven in her glossy dark hair, and a crimson kerchief about her 
neck. The other girl was what the Germans call a Bach-fisch—a 
school missie, just lengthening her frocks. Staying in the same 
inn was a young German-American, from New York, who had fallen 
over head and ears in love with the charming Ludmila Gizbriczky, 
and was prosecuting siege-operations with vigour. Before a meal 
he appeared with a posy of mountain flowers, which he put in 
her napkin, and which I, when his back was turned, transferred, 
unperceived, to that of the heavy father or crowing mother. 
But when she did find the bouquet, it was a study to see 
how she tormented him with it. ‘Oh! these charming forget-me- 
nots! These delicate primulas! Surely I saw them yesterday in 
the posy that adorns the table at table-d’héte ; and, indeed, that is 
the most suitable position for them. There they give pleasure to 
all equally !’ 

He delighted in conversing with her in English, which she 
spoke—in a fashion, little knowing that two Englishmen were 
close by, till, thinking it unfair to let the love-making proceed 
thus, we conversed together in a loud tone to proclaim our nation- 
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ality. Then a startled silence fell on the speakers, broken only by 
the snores of the father who had gone to sleep. After dinner, at 
a whisper from Ludmila, the Bach-fisch was detailed to question 
us, whether we knew anything of the young man, his parentage, 
and profession, and prospects. Because we were English, and he 
had spent five years in America, it was supposed that we could 
not fail to know all about him. 

Then an excursion was planned to the lakes, to start at seven 
o’clock next morning ; and next morning father, mother, and the 
Bach-fisch were ready with alpenstocks for the scramble, but the 
pretty coquette did not appear till her admirer and family had 
departed. 

In the evening such lamentations and reproaches ! 

‘I was indisposed to go. One lake is so much like another 
lake,’ said Ludmila coldly. ‘I have no doubt, however, that you 
enjoyed yourself!’ 

‘I was miserable all the while—in despair, longing to be back 
in the inn.’ 

‘Oh, papa, mamma, you must have been dull companions! 
Herr Stauff says he found the excursion utterly uninteresting.’ 

Blushes of shame, and stammered excuses on the part of the 
admirer. 

It really was a pretty sight to see how she played him. 

We had paid our bill and were starting, when we saw Herr 
Stauff grab the arm of the heavy father, Herr Wenzell Gizbriczky, 
and say, with a shaking voice, ‘ Sir! a moment’s private conversa- 
tion with you in the eating-room.’ 

Then we knew the crisis had arrived. The fish was landed, 
and we walked on our way with light hearts. There was nothing 
further to detain us in Bohmisch Eysenstein. 
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NivE or ten miles below Gravesend, where the salt tide broadens 
between the marshes and the sandbanks, and flows more cleanly 
and more healthful towards the sea, there runs up into the Essex 
shore a narrow winding creek, between Canvey Island and the 
Fobbing Marsh. As our launch rounds the buoy and enters the 
creek, on the vast and silent highway we are leaving, there is only 
tobe seen a whitebait boat at work and a lazy, drifting yacht, and 
far below in the distance towards Southend the tanned sails of a 
fleet of barges coming out of the Medway with bricks and lime 
and making for London Bridge. On Canvey Island, round the 
Coastguard station, the sheep feed quietly, and along the shelving 
and discoloured old sea-wall, built by the Dutch, and now the care 
of the Essex wall-wardens, men are scattered at work, replacing 
the fallen stones and repairing the broken groins. In shelter on 
the motionless water lie the pitch-pine eel boats, whose perforated 
boxes are alongside, full of the spoil of the Zuyder Zee; and not 
far from the deck of the ‘Matilda and Jane,’ where a pair of 
unfinished oars lie glistening in the sun, there rises and spreads 
the penetrating odour of boiling shrimps. There is peace in the 
creek, and a soothing calm. There is no lapping of water nor 
shore murmur to break the silence, broken only at length by our 
captain, who gives a loud ‘ Ahoy!’ and ‘Hier, mann!’ to one of 
the Dutch eel schuwyts, when a ragged and blinking head appears 
above the hatches, and begins voluble explanations and excuses 
for an infringed regulation about an anchor. 

And yet in this same placid creek of Hole Haven there lies at 
rest almost dynamite enough, if judiciously placed and scientifically 
fired, to reduce London to splinters: enough almost, indeed, to 
wreck a continent ; for on each of these blunt and honest-looking 
old coal-hulks we presently steam past, the ‘ Eagle,’ the ‘ Minerva,’ 
and five others of similar size, there lurk beneath the water-line 
some five-and-twenty tons of the terrible agent of destruction 
that, discovered by Alfred Nobel in 1867, has these last few 
years been so actively engaged in trying the resources of our 
civilization. i 

Alongside the ‘ Minerva,’ painted grimly black and red, a red 
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flag is flying; its only protector, an old man, swabbing the rain- 
water on the deck. The thought occurs to us: ‘And what,’ we 
ask, ‘is to prevent half a dozen determined men boarding her 
one dark night and helping themselves to the dynamite they 
want?’ To which ingenuous inquiry our captain quietly answers, 
* Nothing.’ 

The Nobel family is one so remarkable that, in an article on 
dynamite, a brief notice of them will not seem out of place. 
Emmanuel, the father of the three brothers, Robert, Ludwig, and 
Alfred—each of whom is now a millionaire—was the inventor of 
the torpedo, which in 1838, the year of the discovery of gun- 
cotton, he carried from his home in Sweden to St. Petersburg, and 
sold to the Russian Government. When the Crimean war broke 
out, Emmanuel Nobel had an engineering establishment on the 
Neva, where his sons Robert and Ludwig were employed ; 
and there, under his supervision, were manufactured those sub- 
marine mines which proved so troublesome to our fleet while 
blockading Cronstadt, and the engines for the gunboats and men- 
of-war built by the Russian Government in large numbers in 1855, 
the second year of the war. Five years later, the works had de- 
veloped into one of the largest in Russia; and though, in antici- 
pation of Government contracts, Emmanuel Nobel had sunk a 
considerable amount of capital in still further extending them, 
the promises of orders were not realised, and in the end the firm 
suspended payment. The father retired to Sweden, where he 
died ; Ludwig, who had already a great reputation as an engineer, 
carried on the works for two years, at the request of the creditors, 
as manager ; Robert went to Germany, where he devoted himself 
to the petroleum interest, the rapid development of which in 
America was then the talk of commercial Europe ; and Alfred, the 
discoverer of dynamite, began to follow those chemical pursuits 
which have given him an interest in fourteen factories in different 
parts of Europe. 

With 500/. saved during his two years of management, Lud- 
wig Nobel established some small engineering works, where he 
took a series of contracts from the Government for casting shot and 
shell, converting guns, and manufacturing rifle stocks, and in 
twelve years realised 400,000/. In 1875, Robert, helped with 
capital by his brother, began operations as a petroleum refiner in 
a small way at Baku, on the Caspian, his attention having been 
drawn to the industry there the year before, during a journey 
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in the: Caucasus in search of walnut-wood for Ludwig’s rifle 
stocks. 

The story of the growth of the Baku works, as told by Mr. 
Marvin in ‘ Engineering,’ to which able and interesting paper we 
are much indebted, reads, as far as petroleum can be considered 
romantic, like a romance. In the face of a hundred and twenty 
other refineries and the most stupendous difficulties of transport, 
the Nobel Brothers’ Production Company (familiar to Russians as 
the Tovarishchestvo Nephtanavo Proisvodstva Bratieff Nobel) has 
gradually grown, until at the present time they supply the whole 
of Russia with oil, and, since the opening of the Baku-Batoum 
railway, will no doubt supply a great part of Europe, India, and 
China. They have succeeded in driving all American kerosene 
out of their home markets, and, now that the chasm between 
Baku and Europe is being bridged over, will scarcely find difficulty 
in treating it in the same manner abroad. The Caspian industry 
is one of the oldest and most fruitful in the world ; the petroleum 
is found sporadically over a range of 720 miles between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, but until ten years ago it lay in the hands 
of apathetic Russians and Americans, whose wasteful and 
primitive operations have gradually had to yield to the vast 
organization of the Nobels. ‘The oil,’ says Marco Polo, ‘is not 
good with food, but it is good to burn, and is also used to anoint 
camels that have the mange.’ And this oil that is good to burn, 
all through the long summer twilights the petroleum trains are 
carrying to the country depots for winter storage and use. 
Through sixty miles of pipes the oil runs down from the wells to 
the port of Baku, where it is shipped on to the transport steamers 
of the Volga, and trains and steamers all converge on the huge 
depots of Orel, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Warsaw, and Saratoff, 
where the reservoirs of each will hold eighteen million gallons of 
burning oil, and whence it is sold to the provincial dealers, who 
carry it away in barrels tq their stores. Of the sixty million 
gallons of kerosene that are carried over Russia by the firm in the 
year, not a drop is sold except for ready cash. This vast enter- 
prise, now that Robert Nobel has retired from it in ill-health, is 
directed from St. Petersburg by his brother Ludwig. 

In a word, Ludwig and Robert Nobel have as completely upset 
the petroleum industry as Alfred has, or in a measure will, upset 
the art of war, At present, though dynamite and other nitro- 
glycerine compounds were used both by the Prussians and the 
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French at the siege of Paris and throughout the war, the only 
foreign nation that imports them for purposes of offence is 
the Chinese. In this country they are used solely for blasting 
and the sinking of coal-mine shafts. 

Dynamite, which has been described by Sir Frederick Abel as 
‘ one of the safest, most powerful, and most convenient explosive 
agents applicable to industrial purposes,’ in its simplest form 
closely resembles moist brown sugar, and is nitro-glycerine 
- absorbed in any inert base. It is not yet twenty years old, 
having been first offered for sale in June 1867, when, owing to 
the strong prejudice against its chief ingredient, it began by 
making only slow progress. In the form in which it is licensed 
for importation and use in this country, dynamite must consist of 
75 per cent. of nitro-glycerine and 25 per cent. of an infusorial 
earth known as hieselguhr. 

Of dynamite properly so called there are only two kinds, dis- 
tinguished as dynamite No. I. and No. II. No. I. is composed of 
75 per cent. of nitro-glycerine and 25 per cent. of the infusorial 
earth kieselguhr ; No. II. of 18 per cent. of nitro-glycerine and 
82 per cent. of a pulverised preparation composed of nitrate of 
potash, charcoal, and paraffin; a mixture introduced to replace 
gunpowder in coal-working where dynamite No. I. was too power- 
ful, but now, as Colonel Majendie tells us, practically non-existent 
owing to its want of commercial success. In every ton of dynamite 
that leaves Mr. Nobel’s factory of Ardeer, in Ayrshire, there are 
1:15 tons of highly concentrated nitric acid, 2 tons of extra 
strong sulphuric acid, 9 ewts. of glycerine—these three forming 
the nitro-glycerine—and 5 cwts. of the inert base, dried kieselguhr. 
The history of nitro-glycerine, the chief ingredient of dynamite, 
may be briefly sketched. 

From the days of Schwartz of Goslar, in Brunswick, the Cordelier 
friar of 1320, to whom the invention of gunpowder is generally at- 
tributed, to the end of the last century, nothing to compare with it 
as an explosive was discovered. That ancient mixture, as has been . 
often pointed out, possesses a power of adapting itself to purposes of 
the most varied nature that is truly admirable. ‘In a mine, it 
blasts without propelling ; in a gun, it propels without blasting ; 
in a shell, it serves both purposes combined ; in a fuse, as in fire- 
works, it burns slowly without exploding. Its pressure, exercised 
in those numerous operations, varies between’ one ounce, more 
or less, to the square inch, in a fuse, and 85,000 lbs. to the square 
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inch in a shell.’ It is because, useful in all departments, it yet 
lacks perfection in each, that modern science is gradually en- 
croaching on its old domain. 

The end of the last century marked the opening era of modern 
chemistry. It has been considered by many actually to date from 
the illustrious chemical philosopher Lavoisier, murdered by the 
Revolutionists in 1794, of whom Professor Wiirtz once wrote, 
‘Chemistry is a French science. It was founded by Lavoisier, of 
immortal memory ’—a hasty utterance which, coming as it did 
just before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, is believed 
by scientists to have thrown much additional bitterness into that 
terrible struggle. To Lavoisier, at any rate (on whose behalf 
the chemist Loysel interceding, he was answered by the Revo- 
lutionary tribunal, ‘ The Republic has no need of philosophers’), 
is due our modern theory of combustion, and from his time 
dates the discovery of that powerful but dangerous class of 
explosives, the picrates, chlorates, and fulminates; a class so 
powerful and so dangerous that instances of their use are rare. 
It was one of them, probably a chlorate, that caused the explosion | 
at Bremerhaven in December 1876, when the clockwork con- 
trived by the miscreant Thomas having prematurely struck, as 
the package containing it was being carried from the quay, the 
scattered fragments spread death and mutilation among more than 
a hundred of the bystanders. The unmanageable activity of 
these explosives made them practically useless ; and although, soon 
after its discovery, an attempt was made to substitute chlorate of 
potash for the nitrate in gunpowder, the liability of the new com- 
pound to explode by slight friction completely barred its use. 
Between 1838, when Pelouze discovered gun-cotton—cotton 
steeped in equal parts of nitric and sulphuric acid, and dried— 
and 1846, when Professor Schénbein of Basle began to make 
practical application of the discovery, there followed a period of 
comparative chemical inactivity; but in 1847, among a number 
of other mixtures of the kind, an Italian named Sobrero, an 
assistant in Pelouze’s laboratory, lighted on nitro-glycerine. 

Nitro-glycerine is a very pale-yellow oily liquid, about half 
as heavy again as water. It has no smell, but a sweet aromatic 
taste, and though it is not in a strict sense poisonous, since, even 
when absorbed in the blood, it has never been known to be fatal 
to life, yet a single drop placed on the tongue will almost im- 
mediately produce a violent headache; even the handling it, 
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before the dynamite cartridges were in 1870 wrapped in parch- 
ment, would do the same. The ‘dynamite headache’ is a disorder 
very well known in the trade, more painful in intensity, we are 
assured, than the worse form of rack due to the worst champagne. 
It is an affection for which, with many, time and custom are 
no remedy ; for, like Nelson, who was always sick his first three 
days at sea, Sir Frederick Abel, the well-known chemist to the 
War Office, never even now, hardened experimentalist as one would 
imagine him by this time to be, touches the compound without 
suffering from it. 

Nitro-glycerine is simply a cold mixture of one part of nitric 
acid and three parts of sulphuric acid (introduced to make the 
nitric acid more active), treated with the glycerine which 
most persons who have had chapped hands or have eaten 
honey are familiar with. Glycerine is obtained in large 
quantities as a secondary product of the manufacture of soap 
and candles from our common fats, and consists chemically of 
39°1 per cent. of carbon, 8°7 per cent. of hydrogen, and 52-2 per 
cent. of oxygen. Poured in a thin stream into the strong nitric 
acid, whose activity meanwhile has been developed by the sul- 
phuric acid, part of the hydrogen is displaced and peroxide of 
nitrogen substituted for it. When the proper proportion of 
glycerine has been introduced, the mixture being stirred during 
the addition and the temperature kept down by a surrounding of 
ice, the whole is poured into water, when the nitro-glycerine, being 
much heavier than the dilute acid mixture, sinks to the bottom. 
The acid liquid is then poured off and more water added, for the 
nitro-glycerine has to-be purified by long-continued washing, 
special mechanical appliances and alkaline water being employed 
for the purpose. 

There is the whole process, and it is one most people, if they 
do not object to running the additional risk of penal servitude, are 
capable of carrying through. A licence for manufacture is required 
from Government, but the acids and glycerine can be bought at 
the chemist’s and mixed in a washhand-basin, the only part that 
demands care being the washing out of the free acids, as they are 
called, for should any of them remain, the whole is liable to decom- 
position and spontaneous combustion; in fact, the compound’s 
ultimate explosion in that state is chiefly a question of time. 
When it is remembered that in the notorious Whitehead’s 
house at Birmingham, the only detected instance of illegal 
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manufacture, there were found in April last year something more 
than 250 lbs. of nitro-glycerine, left in a carboy in a room behind 
the shop, and floating on the mixture of strong acids used in its 
manufacture, in so grossly impure a condition that the time of 
explosion might at any moment arrive and the house be wrecked, 
the fearlessness and devotion with which this terrible compound 
was handled, was washed free of the acids, and, by the addition 
of kieselguhr, converted into dynamite, and subsequently burnt, 
afford as striking and unrewarded an instance of civil courage as the 
annals of peace can well present. It was nitro-glycerine, too, in 
a like condition, hovering so to speak on the verge of explosion, 
that was carried by train from Birmingham to London by some of 
Whitehead’s confederates in waterproof bags, and ultimately 
seized by the police and destroyed at Woolwich. That great 
power in the hands of ignorant men also implies great danger was 
never more clearly instanced than in this porterage of 276 lbs. of 
the most dangerous explosive the world has yet produced, liable, 
in addition to the chance of spontaneous combustion, to being at 
any moment exploded by a jar or a blow on the crowded platform, 
or a fall from the cabman’s shoulder as he carried the portmanteau 
containing it upstairs. 

For sixteen or seventeen years after its discovery in 1847, 
nitro-glycerine attracted but slight attention, and, owing in a great 
measure to the difficulty of exploding it with any certainty, was 
looked upon merely as a chemical curiosity. For, explosive in the 
highest degree as it certainly is, in its pure form it requires the 
fulfilment of certain special conditions for the development of its 
force which were not at that time clearly understood. We are 
told, indeed, that the flame of an ordinary match, though it does 
not appear to be by any means a favourite experiment with 
chemists, can be quenched in it without harm, nor under ordinary 
circumstances will any small applied light ignite it. But a smart 
blow or a strong vibrating jar was often found to do the work that 
fire could not effect. Then the molecule of nitro-glycerine is 
broken up, the oxygen combines with the carbon and the hydro- 
gen, and sets free the nitrogen in the form of a smokeless but 
fearfully destructive gas, a gas that compared with that yielded 
by the solid grains of gunpowder is estimated as three times as 
great in volume, freed almost a hundred times as rapidly. In 
partial explanation of this greater volume of gas and rapidity of 
action, which, when produced by detonation, is calculated at the 
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rate of 200 miles a minute, it will not be overlooked that nitro- 
glycerine is a liquid in which all the molecules are in absolute 
contact, and of which the atoms composing the molecules are 
placed in the most favourable position for developing their power ; 
while with gunpowder, a mechanical mixture, whose chemical 
decomposition has to work from particle to particle, instead of the 
whole mass, as with nitro-glycerine, being instantaneously con- 
verted into vapour, there is necessarily time lost in the process of 
breaking up, and an appreciable interval for the atoms of oxygen 
to go in quest of and combine with the atoms of carbon. 

In 1863 Mr. Nobel, who had for some time taken this chemical 
curiosity of nitro-glycerine in hand, with a view of applying it to 
practical purposes, made public his first attempts of adding to the 
explosive power of gunpowder by impregnating the grains with 
nitro-glycerine, the earliest form of dynamite, which went far to 
prove the great power of the ‘ glonoin oil,’ as it was then called. 
But its real era opened with 1864, when a charge of pure nitro- 
glycerine was first set off by a minute charge of gunpowder with 
certainty, and later in the year by the introduction of the detona- 
tor-cap containing fulminate of mercury, the mode now in univer- 
sal use for developing the maximum force of all explosive agents 
of the same class. This discovery raised the reputation of nitro- 
glycerine as a blasting agent to an extraordinary height, only to 
be checked again by a series of terrible accidents, due in some 
cases to spontaneous combustion of impurities, in others to igno- 
rance and carelessness; chief among which were those on board 
the ‘ European,’ at Colon, in 1866 ; at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1867, 
when, in burying frozen nitro-glycerine, part was struck by a pick- 
axe and exploded, killing the mayor and six others ; at Stockholm, 
in 1868, when Mr. Nobel’s factory was blown up; and at Cwm-y- 
Glo, in North Wales, in 1869, in consequence of which the sale 
of the new agent was absolutely prohibited by the Nitro-Glycerine 
Act 1869; nor, although that Act is now repealed by the Explo- 
sives Act 1875, is it now ever licensed for use in a liquid condi- 
tion. Before this, however, Mr. Nobel had resolved to discontinue 
its manufacture and to devote himself to the discovery of an 
absorbent capable of holding enough for blasting purposes, and, 
in the form of a comparatively harmless solid, presenting a 
weakened solidification of liquid nitro-glycerine. By this admix- 
ture with a solid substance, Mr. Nobel felt confident that, apart 
from the question of safety, the explosive power of nitro-glycerine, 
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however it might be weakened, would at any rate be greatly 
facilitated. The mobility of the particles and consequent ten- 
dency to yield mechanically to the force of a blow, or detonation 
which acts as a blow, would be considerably diminished by dilu- 
tion and the addition of the solid substance. 

This was done, as we have already said, in June 1867, when 
the solidified preparation known here as ‘dynamite,’ and in 
America as ‘ giant powder,’ was first adapted for practical use. 

The discovery of dynamite was not due, as has been generally 
supposed, to accident, but to direct experiment. The first made 
consisted of charcoal and nitro-glycerine, and, before the porous 
silica known as kieselguhr was finally adopted, numerous trials 
were made of various other absorbents, such as porous terra-cotta, 
sawdust, and ordinary and nitrated paper soaked in the liquid explo- 
sive and rolled into cartridges. During the siege of Paris, when 
the kieselgywhr ran short, the French engineers found the best 
substitute to lie in the ashes of Boghead coal, and next to that 
in pounded sugar. And on one occasion, when a certain Welsh 
solicitor was much embarrassed by the possession of a large quantity 
of nitro-glycerine, which he was ordered by Government neither 
to use nor to remove, he was driven in desperation to try on it 
the absorbent effects of brickdust ; with so much success that he 
found himself summoned as an important witness to testify to the 
clearness of specification when, on Mr. Nobel’s application for a 
patent, it was called in question. 

Kieselquhr, the inert absorbent base of dynamite, is a siliceous 
earth of low specific gravity, composed of the remains of infu- 
sorial insects. Large mines are worked in Europe, the largest 
and those yielding it of the purest quality and lowest specific 
gravity being situate near Naterleuss station, on the railway from 
Hamburg to Hanover. There are also large beds in Aberdeenshire, 
whence are drawn the supplies used by Mr. Nobel’s factory at 
Ardeer. Its high non-conductive power, which it owes entirely to 
its great porosity, is one of its most important properties ; a power 
so high that if a piece of only two inches long be heated to white 
heat on the one end, no increase of heat will be noticed on the 
other. It is capable of absorbing from three to four times its own 
weight of nitro-glycerine, possessing the valuable advantage over 
other absorbents of resisting a greater degree of pressure without 
parting with any of the liquid explosive it holds. 

In its licensed form, dynamite must not contain less than 
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25 per cent. of this infusorial earth, though in Germany manu- 
facturers have produced it in the proportion of 82 per cent. of 
nitro-glycerine and 18 per cent. of kieselguhr, without exudation. 
This, however, is confined to Germany, and is never permitted 
to be imported into Great Britain. 

The mixing of the kieselguhr with the nitro-glycerine is a 
delicate operation, and entirely performed by hand. The earth 
and the liquid are constantly kneaded and worked through the 
fingers until the whole is thoroughly fused, for any little knot or 
undigested lump, as is sometimes seen in bread, would present a 
detonation point which a blow would explode. With dynamite 
properly made, concussion is quite harmless. The experiment 
has been tried of fastening it between the buffers of trucks, and 
running them together; of throwing it from a great height on to 
the rocks of quarries ; of dropping on it heavy weights; even of 
lighting a train of gunpowder laid on the top ; all without an ex- 
plosion ensuing. To explode dynamite, as it is now manufactured, 
two conditions must exist, and exist simultaneously—a violent 
concussion and a temperature of 600° Fahr. These conditions 
were found to be fulfilled by Mr. Nobel’s detonator cap, charged 
with a few grains of fulminate of mercury. 

The commercial progress made by dynamite was at first slow. 
In 1867 there were only ten tons of it sold; but seven years later 
the sale amounted to three thousand one hundred and twenty. The 
reason was that not only did there exist a great prejudice against 
its chief ingredient, nitro-glycerine, but a great prejudice the other 
way in favour of gun-cotton. There were supposed to be many 
points of advantage in connection with gun-cotton which dyna- 
mite, or at least the dynamite of that day, could not boast ; chief 
among which were its superior chemical stability, and its steady 
conduct under the influence of fire or concussion. At the date of 
the Stowmarket explosion in August 1871, which for a time 
completely drove gun-cotton out of the market, and from which 
shock it has scarcely yet commercially recovered, there were sixty 
quarries in Great Britain employing 16,000 men who used it in 
preference to dynamite. So great was the confidence in it of the 
miner, that one of them is quoted as having declared, ‘ When 
the cotton got wet, he put it in the sun; but when there was 
no sun, he took it to bed with him and slept upon it, and by the 
morning it was nicely dry.’ That loud Stowmarket tragedy shook 
down gun-cotton and sent up dynamite, and from that day its 
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position as a blasting agent has never seriously been threatened. 
The early weakness of want of chemical stability was quickly 
cured, and for the last ten years no case of explosion has been 
registered due to spontaneous combustion. Decomposition, even 
if it occurred, as it might after the dynamite had been kept for 
years, could scarcely be anything else than harmless. 

‘But ‘the old order changeth’ is an axiom in chemistry, and the 
hours of the supremacy of dynamite are numbered. The explosive 
of the future is undoubtedly blasting gelatine, the latest invention 
of Mr. Nobel. Already on the Continent the manufacture of this 
‘new agent has assumed important dimensions, though here, owing 
to the stringency of the climatic test imposed by Government, 
its position is as yet scarcely established. Many of the later 
operations of the St. Gothard tunnel were carried out with pure 
blasting gelatine ; and in Austria, the richest of all the European 
countries in mines except Great Britain, the factories where 
dynamite was formerly made are now given over to its manu- 
facture. It is simply dynamite &@ base actif, containing 93 per 
cent. of nitro-glycerine, with a base of 7 per cent. of collodion 
wool, that is itself an explosive, in place of the inert kieselguhr. 
As a blasting agent it is more homogeneous than dynamite, and, 
on account of its elasticity, is less sensible to outward impressions, 
while in handling or cutting the cartridges there is no loss of 
the material as sometimes occurs with dynamite. Its further 
advantages are that the gases after explosion are lighter and 
thinner, and leave no dust, developing at the same time a more 
considerable power. Taking the power of dynamite at 1,000, 
and nitro-glycerine at 1,411, blasting gelatine is represented 
by the figures 1,555, in addition to which superiority it is 
capable, unlike dynamite, of retaining its nitro-glycerine when 
brought into contact with water. Sir Frederick Abel has kept 
it under water for a year without its undergoing the slightest 
chemical change. It is a satisfaction to reflect that, so com- 
plicated and delicate is the process necessary for the production 
of this new explosive, it is never likely to be made by unskilled 
persons or concocted in a back shop in Birmingham. 

The impetus dynamite received from the downfall of gun- 
cotton worked, as may be imagined, to the commercial advantage 
of Mr. Nobel, the sole patentee, and so went on working till the 
early part of 1881, when the patent and the monopoly expired 
together, and the importation, which has ever since gone on 
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increasing, began. In 1882, there were twenty-four cargoes 
brought into this country, amounting in all to 1,008,050 lbs. ; in 
1883, forty-six cargoes, amounting to 1,920,650 lbs.; without 
taking into account the 67,000 lbs. of the ‘ Echo’ that went’ to 
pieces and was lost on the Dutch coast, or the fifty tons of the 
derelict ‘Cato,’ towed into Hull and quickly towed out again with 
battened hatches by the prudent authorities. These cargoes, 
directly their arrival in the Thames is notified, are all sampled 
by the Home Office before they are permitted to be landed or 
stored in the Hole Haven magazines, and until these samples are 
approved and passed nothing can be done with the cargo. In 
proof of the care that now characterises the foreign manufacturer, 
of the 136 samples forwarded during the last year to Dr. Dupré, 
the Home Office analyst, all were found to contain the required 
proportions of nitro-glycerine and kieselguhr, and to be of the 
necessary degree of purity. An impure or disproportioned 
sample would entail the return of the cargo to the home of its 
manufacture. This importation has, of course, exercised an 
immense influence on the market price of dynamite, which, since 
the expiration of Mr. Nobel’s patent in March 1881, has dropped 
fifty per cent. 

From the magazines that lie in secluded and licensed nooks 
all along the coast, the explosive is carted inland and again stored 
at the great mining centres, to be dealt out by the licensed agents. 
From the moment of landing all the carriage is done by cart, for 
notwithstanding the clearly established fact that of all explosives 
dynamite is probably the safest to carry (apart from the 
detonator it is absolutely safe), the railway companies still 
obstinately refuse to have anything to do with it. They have no 
objection to petroleum, which in 1869 burnt a train and its 
living freight at Abergele. Over all the foreign lines dynamite 
may now be carried, the English companies hold out the last; a 
short-sighted policy, as Colonel Majendie in his latest reports 
continues to reiterate, for it supplies the temptation to a 
surreptitious conveyance of prohibited explosives that is not 
always resisted. In Russia, before the prohibition was with- 
drawn, a Moscow firm was in the habit of consigning dynamite 
under the descriptive heading of blacking, a piece of deception 
that ultimately caused the deportation of the partners to Siberia. 
And in this country, only a few weeks back, two fellow-passengers 
happening by accident to exchange luggage, one found himself in 
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the possession of boots and the other of dynamite, a discovery 
which the one who should have had the boots soon made public, 
and thereby entailed a heavy fine on the other. It is calculated 
that if the railway were to supersede the cart there would be a 
saving of 25 per cent. of time, to say nothing of the proper 
supervision and storage the explosive would then obtain.° 
There would then be no more instances of 2,000 Ibs. of dynamite 
being carried through the country in an open cart, or 4,000 lbs. 
left unguarded in a field by night, while the light-hearted 
waggoner goes and enjoys himself elsewhere. 

It now remains to consider what dynamite will, and what it 
will not, do. To begin with, like many persons who have great 
powers, it has at least two peculiarities—one, that in small 
quantities it will harmlessly burn itself away, and the other that 
in a frozen state—and it freezes at the high temperature of 
46° Fahr.—it is extremely difficult to explode. 

For the first, it may be safely said that out of every hundred 
dynamite cartridges, ninety-nine can be held in the hand and 
burnt. In the hundredth, there may possibly be one of those 
undigested knots or lumps we have spoken of, which, acting as a 
point of detonation, would explode the rest. It is only in small 
quantities that dynamite can be so dealt with in safety, though 
Colonel Majendie tells us he has been present at the burning of 
so large a quantity as halfa ton. But if dynamite may in almost 
all cases be burnt without explosion, it is extremely dangerous to 
heat. Set fire to it on an iron plate, and it is almost a certainty 
that it will burn away; heat it from underneath, and it is almost 
an equal certainty that it will violently explode. Should any 
reader of this paper ever find himself in the possession of dyna- 
mite which he is not anxious to keep, it will be safest for him to 
strew it in small quantities, with considerable breaches of con- 
tinuity, and then set it alight. And let him be careful to withdraw 
some little distance from the scene, for though with dynamite 
properly exploded there are no evil odours, the nitrous fumes of 
it when burnt are extremely disagreeable, and even dangerous. 

As for the second peculiarity, the difficulties attending ex- 
plosion in a frozen state, Mr. Mowbray, the American engineer, 
has proved in his work at the Hoosac tunnel that the difficulty 
increases in proportion to the solidity with which the dynamite 
is frozen, and that, if the mass be broken up and pulverised, the 
ordinary detonator will be found sufficient, though the explosion 
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will be one of somewhat diminished violence ; and further, that 
whatever the degree of temperature may be, twenty-five grains 
of fulminate will be found enough to set it off. This freezing 
difficulty has been the cause of the majority of the accidents that 
of late years have attended the use of dynamite, for, notwith- 
standing the special directions issued by Mr. Nobel with each 
packet that leaves his factory, miners are constantly found (as 
they are found to light their pipes at the open Davy lamp, and 
to drive in the head of a powder-cask with a red-hot poker) to thaw 
the cartridges at the fire instead of in the proper method, by the 
application of warm water in double tin cases. Frozen dynamite 
will almost always explode by ignition, instead of burning away 
as in the normal condition, and the increased number of accidents 
during the past year are almost without exception due to the 
carelessness of the men in dealing with it in this state. In 
foreign factories it was at one time not uncommon to let them 
thaw the cartridges in their pockets by the heat of the body, but, 
as this led to the theft of an article that was at that time very 
expensive, it has béen discontinued. 

The destructive power of dynamite, which, contrary to the 
common opinion, does not act downwards, but equally in all direc- 
tions, and with the greatest violence where there is the greatest 
resistance, has been greatly exaggerated. Mr. McRoberts, 
the superintendent of Mr. Nobel’s Scotch factories, has pub- 
lished an estimate of its capabilities, which at a time of some 
public alarm like the present cannot be too often repeated 
and too widely known. A ton of dynamite equals 45,675 foot- 
tons, which in plainer language means that if a ton of dynamite 
were scientifically confined and fired under a weight of 45,675 
tons it would raise it one foot. A ton of nitro-glycerine, similarly 
exploded, will exert a power of 64,452 foot-tons, and a ton of 
blasting gelatine, of 71,050 foot-tons ; gelatine, therefore, confined 
and fired under a building of 71,050 tons, representing in building 
stone ninety-six feet on the side, would only raise it one foot. 
And this it will not do unless it is confined, or at least with 
nothing like the same effect. Bore a hole under Nelson’s monu- 
ment and fill it with dynamite cartridges, and the result will in 
all probability be its destruction, especially if the operation be in 
experienced hands ; leave a box-full at the base, and the damage is 
a chipped stone, a few broken windows, and a cabman blown off his 
box. Norare the broken windows, after all, a necessity ; for while 
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the explosive power of dynamite is intensely local, its aérial dis- 
turbance, compared with that of gunpowder, is very small. The 
explosive power of dynamite is in inverse ratio of the cube of the 
distance, or, in more popular language, if the power exercised on 
the spot be represented by 1,000,000, the same power at the 
distance of a hundred feet dwindles down to 1. Mr. McRoberts 
tells us he has often exploded a pound of dynamite hung at the 
end of six feet of string from a fishing-rod, held in the hand 
without the smallest danger or inconvenience, and on one occasion 
witnessed the explosion of over a ton of nitro-glycerine from a 
distance of only sixty yards. It was buried about ten feet below 
the surface of the ground, which was of sand and covered with 
water, yet, beyond the breakage of windows and the bursting of a 
few doors in the surrounding buildings, there was no damage 
done. ‘A little sand was thrown over me,’ writes Mr. McRoberts, 
‘but I received no personal injury.’ 

Dynamite, then, which has from five to seven times the 
explosive power of gunpowder, is comparatively trifling in its 
effects at even short distances. The dynamitard, with all his 
daring and cunning, has, after all, succeeded in doing us no more 
damage than gas has often done before. It would be better for 
him, if he desires to continue the warfare, to return to his ancient 
ally gunpowder, which above ground is a much more noisy and 
demoralizing agent. In the explosion at the Local Government 
Board of March 1883, when 27 lbs. of ordinary dynamite was the 
medium employed, there was neither destruction of life nor injury 
of limb, and the damage to the building was covered by about 
1501. At St. James’s Square and Scotland Yard, on the night 
of May 30, beyond a few cut faces and broken windows, no harm 
was done. But at Clerkenwell in December 1867, when 50 lbs. 
of gunpowder were exploded against the prison wall, there were, 
according to the official report, six killed outright, six who died 
subsequently, five in addition who owed their deaths to the same 
cause, forty mothers prematurely confined and twenty of their 
babies born dead, one hundred and twenty wounded, and fifteen 
permanently injured by the loss of eyes, legs, or arms, and the 
damage to property and person was estimated at 20,000/. In 
our military service, dynamite has never yet been used. As a 
projectile agent it has no value whatever, for so instantaneous is 
its action that in a gun it would burst the breech before starting 
the ball, and at present no receptacle has been discovered strong 
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enough to resist its action when confined. Its only utility would 
lie in its power of destroying palisades, walls, or bridges ; for 
mines, countermines, torpedoes, and perhaps for some form 
of hollow projectile. But for these purposes gun-cotton is 
infinitely more serviceable, since in its most recent compressed 
shape it is absolutely safe in fire and under fire (which dynamite 
certainly is not; it is invariably detonated when struck by a 
bullet passing through the side of the box) ; it is moré convenient 
to carry, and pleasanter to handle; there is no exudation, nor is it 
affected by wet, its detonating power in a wet state being even 
increased. Dynamite, then, strange and terrible as is its power, 
is almost entirely limited to the usages of commerce, and, unlike 
gunpowder, which for three hundred years flourished in war before 
its services were appreciated by industry, is readier to the hand 
of the miner than the soldier. 

But the services of dynamite in civil engineering, and the 
economies it has effected in the two great commercial departments 
of time and money, can never be exaggerated. It is calculated 
that in time dynamite saves between 40 and 70 per cent., 
and in money between 20 and 40. Railways are now finished 
a year or two earlier than they used to be, and from fifty 
to seventy thousand miners are yearly saved from the dangers 
and diseases of tunnelling and blasting, since in the economy of 
labour fewer are required. The Mont Cenis tunnel, where the 
work was at first entirely carried out by powder, took thirteen 
years and five months to complete ; the St. Gothard, considerably 
longer, where the nitro-glycerine compounds only were employed, 
seven years and six months. In the first, the work lying through 
the soft rock, the cost has been estimated at about 300/. per 
métre ; in the second, at 160/., through granite and gneiss. 

Gunpowder is a cleaving and displacing agent, dynamite a 
rending and a shattering, and for each there is a sphere of useful- 
ness. For slate and coal dynamite is too powerful, but for hard 
rock and pit-sinking, for the removal of subaqueous obstructions, 
wrecks, and submerged rocks, where materials of great rigidity 
and strength have to be operated upon, there is nothing that can 
effect the same economy in time, labour, and material. At Hell 
Gate, in the East River of New York, three acres of reef rock, 
lying 26 feet below mean low-water level, were, after four years 
and four months’ work of perforation into chambers and drill- 
holes, blown up and the passage cleared. The charges were fired 
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by electricity, and in the operation the discovery was for the first 
time applied that detonation may be transmitted from one mass 
of an explosive compound to others through intervening air- 
spaces. In the ordinary work of blasting, charge-holes are drilled, 
and into them are tightly fitted with a wooden rammer a sufficient 
number of dynamite cartridges. At the top is fixed the primer, 
a smaller cartridge, into which is placed the long detonator-cap of 
fulminate of mercury, closely fitted with a fuse. Dynamite has 
the advantage over other more powerful explosives that owing to 
its plasticity it can be moulded into the bore-hole, and so fits 
tightly. Gun-cotton is rigid, and nitro-glycerine in its pure state 
is apt to escape through the fissures and be dangerously wasted. 
Numberless accidents have occurred through lighting, in boring, 
on some of the old escaped nitro-glycerine, which, on being struck, 
invariably explodes. 
But, after all, it is not in its relations to blasting and tunnel- 
ling that the public mind feels interest in dynamite, so much as 
_in the part it has of late years been playing in outrage, and the 
almost terrific importance it has assumed in the estimation of 
many as a murderous instrument of so-called political warfare. 
The recently detected correspondence in Birmingham, with its 
many delicate allusions to the cough mixture, and the latest pro- 
posals to drop the explosive on us from a balloon, like ballast from 
a sand-bag, bring into undue prominence its dangerous side, and 
already begin to do much towards restricting the trade in an 
article of incalculable utility. Already the chief of Mr. Nobel’s 
factories in Switzerland, at Istleten, near Fluelen, finds itself in 
some difficulties, owing to the restrictions placed by the Swiss 
Government in the way of the explosive leaving the country. 
Here so much care is exercised by manufacturers and agents that 
it is exceedingly improbable dynamite will ever be purchased from 
them for other than legitimate purposes. It lies within the ex- 
perience of most who have dealings in the explosive to be occasion- 
ally visited by morose personages in soft hats, who come to buya 
few pounds, and who, in reply to the question what it is wanted 
for, not uncommonly answer with an oath that that is no business 
of anybody but the purchaser. It may be a gentlemanly indi- 
vidual in a frock-coat, with an engaging manner, and a park and 
a few old trees to uproot that spoil the view from his dining-room 
window ; or a German baker, who, in some obscure Teutonic way, 
has need of it in connection with his business; or a pallid young 
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man who is going out mining to South Africa: to all the answer 
is the same—that they may blow their heads off with it if they 
please, but that until references of position and respectability are 
given, they will not get so much as will lie on the edge of a knife. 
The result is that in no case of outrage in this country has the 
dynamite employed been traced to a licensed manufacturer or 
agent of Great Britain. It is, as a rule, of American manufac- 
ture, and hails from the Atlas Works. The dynamitard may make 
it himself in a back bed-room, if he pleases; but since the Expio- 
sive Substances Act of last year, by so doing he lays himself open 
to penal servitude for fourteen years, and the burden of proof, 
that the making, or even the possession, of any explosive substance 
is for a lawful purpose, lies on the person so making or possessing it. 

The exaggerated destructive power of dynamite we have 
already referred to, from which we expect it to be clear, as Mr. 
McRoberts says, that ‘the scoundrels who attempt to destroy 
public buildings are powerless to do much harm by their opera- 
tions. They cannot by any means at their disposal lay a whole 
city in ruins—nor even a street. They may injure special build- 
ings, and that is the most they can do.’ And as a further conso- 
lation, it may be noticed that the dynamite employed for these 
purposes is, in the majority of cases, of the kind known as lignin- 
dynamite, a wholly unlicensed explosive, composed of sawdust and 
nitro-glycerine, and in its effects considerably weaker than that in 
common use. The explosions in Glasgow, and some of those in 
London, were chiefly distinguished for their childishness, their one 
redeeming point being the ingenuity with which in one or two 
cases the old detonation system of the Coastguard port-fires was 
combined in a novel form and applied to their trivial lignin- 
dynamite. 

There is one other aspect of dynamite that must not be passed 
over, and that an important one, the sanitary. In the days of 
gunpowder blasting in mines and the old system of ventilation, 
there was an excessive mortality among miners, due to a disease 
of the lungs known as miners’ decline. It was not the ordinary 
tubercular consumption, but a form developed in many other 
callings among workers in dusty places, and variously known as 
grinders’ rot in Sheffield, stonemasons’ decline, rag-pickers’ dis- 
ease, and woolsorters’ asthma. Since the introduction of dynamite 
and the common use of the nitro-glycerine compounds, there has 
been a marked improvement in the miner’s health; for though, 
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as we have said, the nitrous fumes of burnt dynamite are danger- 
ous, with dynamite properly exploded nothing of the kind is 
experienced. 

Dynamite has been put to strange uses, and among them for 
the slaughtering of cattle at Islington market in 1877 by fasten- 
ing a small charge between the horns; but never perhaps to one 
more strange or terrible than that adopted by a discharged clerk 
at Dunedin, in New Zealand, who, meeting in the streets his wife, 
from whom he had been separated, under a pretence of salutation 
exploded a dynamite charge between their faces and blew both 
heads completely off. 

In conclusion, it is only just, when reference has been made 
to the poisonous character of nitro-glycerine, to say something of 
its powers of healing. It has, like all other products of bene- 
ficent nature, its time of calm and soothing, when its turbulence 
is at rest and its terrible energy exerted only for good. It is pre- 
scribed in minute doses for angina pectoris, according to the 
formula of Dr. William Murrell, who has written a book on the 
subject, and in many nervous and cerebral affections its pacific 
effects are well known. It is rather, however, a specific than, like 
its earliest ally, gunpowder, once was, a panacea; for in the old 


days, when Tommy Atkins was depressed, dispirited, or for any 
reason, military or civil, out of sorts, the most popular and effica- 
cious of his remedies was a charge of gunpowder in water. 
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Ir the reader will take a map of Norway and follow the much- 
indented island-fringed line of coast northwards of Bergen, he 
will soon come to a narrow and fairly straight estuary running due 
east known as the Nordfjord. Near the inland extremity of this 
fjord on the north shore he will notice the name Faleide or 
Falejde. This not unmusical name stands for a white farmstead or 
two and a neat little inn set on the steep hillside just above the 
fjord in a small clearing of bright meadow and corn-field amid a 
wide expanse of solemn pine-woods. A rough and precipitous 
road here descends to a rude landing stage, showing that Faleide, 
if not of the highest importance in itself, may at least claim the 
dignity of lying in one of those alternating highways of sea and 
land which connect different parts of the western coast of Norway. 
- Its fine position, aided by the attractions of its pleasant and hos- 
pitable inn, has given it a fair reputation among those who know 
Norway. Hence, in the season the arrival of the steamer twice a 
week is an event of someimportance. The.capacities of the little 
hotel, though supported by a dépendance and a farmhouse, are 
on this occasion apt to be tested to the utmost. But whatever 
the influx of importunate tourists, the good nature of mine host is 
never ruffled. Keenly alert, sorapid in his movements as to seem 
ubiquitous, and full of practical resource, he exemplifies in a 
marked degree the worthy characteristics of his class. 

To my friend and myself, who reached the place by land one 
afternoon in the latter part of August after a rough experience 
up country, Faleide seemed the consummation of earthly comfort. 
The sight of a spacious bedroom with ample bedsteads spread 
with snowy sheets made us wish that night were come, so that we 
might recoup our limbs, still burdened with painful memories 
of hard and cramping bedstead, tight hammock, and, worst of all, 
unbedded floor, for all their wrongs. And the yet more delectable 
picture that greeted our eyes in the dining-room, the table bounti- 
fully spread with the luxuries of sea-fish, fresh meat, and, best of 
all, white bread—the prospect of such ambrosial food after a long 
course of gritty oat-cake (fladbréd) and tinned meat excited in 
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our breasts emotions which it would need a Homer to adequately 
describe. 

Faleide seems certainly the place to rest in. So thought my 
friend and I, as in that condition of deep animal content which 
follows a good meal we sat in the roomy balcony smoking our 
cigars, and watched the deepening glow of sunset on moss-tinted 
mountain-side and snowy peak. The long twilight which follows 
sunset is one of the most enjoyable parts of the day in Norway. 
No dank unhealthy mists rise in this translucent air to drive one 
indoors. Though the rich glow of sunlight is gone, local colour- 
ing is still preserved: precipitous cliff in deep shadow below, 
alternating expanse of lush mossy growth and pine-wood above, 
have their proper hues, subdued but still distinct. In this softened 
daylight the most distant of the white peaks just visible above 
the shoulder of a nearer mountain is sharply defined. The whole 
scale of light is reduced, and yet even minute differences are 
apparent. There is nothing of the vague and mysterious here as 
in a moon-lit scene. There are no obscure regions which the eye 
baffled in its quest has at last to hand over to imagination. Yet 
it is wholly unlike the effect of strong garish daylight. It re- 
sembles that of familiar music heard at a distance, where all is 
softened, yet without growing blurred and confused. 

But it is not given to mortals to be long content. The longings 
of Homer’s wanderer could not be permanently quieted either in 
the odorous bower of Calypso or in the splendid halls of Circe. 
Even now as we sit enjoying our hard-earned repose we are aware 
of new stirrings of adventurous desire in our breasts. Again and 
again our eyes turn to the brightest object in the scene, a chain 
of snow-peaks showing up to the east of the fjord, their jagged 
edge sharply defined against the faintly flushed sky, and holding 
still a faint reflection of the departed sunlight. Here and there 
the folds of a pale bluish glacier may be seen descending from a 
furrow of the ridge. We have mastered the highest of the Nor- 
wegian peaks, Galdhéppig and Glitretind, but have not yet tried 
a glacier. The spell of that sublime realm of snow and ice again 
steals over us. As we keep gazing on those calm supernal regions, 
their sovereign spirit seems to reveal herself, as the spirit of the 
stream appeared to the fisher in Goethe’s beautiful lyric. There 
she stands, her lofty figure well defined above the ridge, draped 
in a snow-garment and bearing a glistening icicle as her sceptre. 
She looks down on us with grave passionless mien, and beckons us 
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with imperious gesture to return to her bleak but splendid domain. 
In presence of that august vision the soft delights of ample couch 
and well-spread board seem paltry and sordid. We resolve on the 
raorrow to set out on a glacier expedition. 

In order to see the ice-world thoroughly we determine to make 
a two days’ excursion, going by a small boat to the head of one 
of the narrow fissure-like valleys in which the fjord terminates, 
passing a night at a farmhouse, crossing the next day by way of 
one of these icy declivities to an adjacent valley, and thence 
returning homewards. Our project is looked on as a wild and 
hazardous one by the other visitors at the hotel. Faleide being 
the nearest inn to this glacier-region, the orthodox plan of seeing 
it is by making a long day’s excursion, by which the base of the 
glaciers may be reached and hastily explored. Dismal forebodings 
are volunteered, dark hints thrown out about unwholesome trout 
poisoned by some unnamed quality of the glacier water, about 
bundles of hay in lieu of beds, and so forth. But our obedience 
to the behest of the ice-queen knows no hesitation. 

A brilliant sunshine the next morning favours our expedition. 
Well provided with good cheer by the dapper landlord, we set out 
with gay hearts. Our oarsmen throw themselves into their work 
right merrily, and give us a pleasant measure of our speed in the 
rhythmic creak of their oars and the hissing plash of the water 
about the keel. The scene is a joyous one, full of a light and 
colour which we are apt to think is the monopoly of more 
southern regions. Over our heads is an unbroken expanse of 
bright blue. The summits of the mountains environing the 
fjord are clear-cut against the sky, save where some fragment of 
fleecy cloud coils itself playfully about a hoary peak, vainly 
trying to hide its rugged outline with its diaphanous body. In 
this glad morning light the infertile heights take on the look of 
a rich parterre. The mosses and dwarf shrubs wearing now their 
autumn hue are a mass of warm colouring. Lower down more 
brilliant notes are added to the colour-harmony by strips of 
meadow and cornfield, shining out amid the dark woods, and by a 
red-roofed building or two, which vary the rocky line of the 
shore. Nearer still, the level surface of the fjord, having little 
colour of its own just now, reflects the many hues of sky and land. 

After a row of two hours we reach the village of Loen, a pic- 
turesque cluster of farms and huts, crowned by a white Norwegian 
church with a red-tipped spire. It stands ona knoll above a 
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‘river, which rushes down from the neighbouring Loenwand (Loen 
Lake) in a series of roaring cataracts, to the joy of every lover of 
nature’s exultant life, though to the despair of the angler in 
search of murmuring rapids. Here, abandoning our boat, we 
proceed on foot along the foaming torrent, and after an easy walk 
of two miles reach the Loenwand. This is one of the long fresh- 
water lakes which were once the extreme twigs of this ramifying 
fjord, but are now cut off by the sinking of the sea-level. On 
the shore of the lake we perceive a number of small boats and a 
group of Norwegian peasants. They look well in their coloured 
shirts, fur turbans, and drooping fishing caps, smoking their Nor- 
wegian pipes. We wonder at first at their standing thus idly on 
so fair a morning when others are busy housing the late grass 
and corn. Then we bethink us that the Norwegian, like his 
Viking ancestor, loves adventure, and will risk even a precious 
patch of corn for the sake of a mountain excursion. Our conjec- 
ture proves to be a right one, for presently one or two of the men 
approach us, inquire respecting our movements, and offer their 
services. The chief spokesman in this rather halting interlocu- 
tion was a youngish-looking fellow about thirty, thin, wiry- 
looking, with sandy hair, and quick alert manner. His com- 
panions addressed him as Jakob, and referred to him as to one 
having a certain authority. He turned out to be the owner of one 
of the two farms at the other extremity of the lake. So, taken 
with Jakob’s eager face and nimble air, we close a bargain with 
him. Assisted by another oarsman (Rorskarl), he will row us to 
his farm, there he will lodge us for the night, and on the next 
day be our guide over the glacier. 

Loenwand is one of the lake wonders of Norway. It is a long 
narrow water, having the bluish milky tinge which indicates a 
glacier origin. On both sides the mountains rise abruptly, some- 
times reaching a height of 4,000 feet in what seems to the eye 
a sheer ascent. Belts of birch and alder grow low down, and a 
brilliant green grass, which higher up gradually loses its bright- 
ness and fades away among the greys of the rocks. The highest 
points, ‘Tinden’ or tooth-like peaks, are free from snow, and 
look almost black against the bright blue. But on the less 
precipitous spaces between these conical eminences are white 
expanses of snow and ice. These glaciers are spurs or offshoots 
of the vast field of ice known as Jostedalsbreen. 

As we move over the silent water, where not even the ery of a 
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wildfowl breaks the stillness, our ears are suddenly struck by a 
dull heavy roar; we look about in vain for the cause, till Jakob 
points out, high up on the mountain steep, what looks like a 
white thread let down from the edge of a mass of ice to another 
white patch a little way helow. This view of the avalanche com- 
pletes our sense of being near the realm of the summer snow. 
Though only a little above the sea-level, we are here enclosed by 
the wildest alpine scenery, which to-day, in the blaze of noonday 
sunlight, has nothing dreary and repellent in it, but rather elates 
and almost intoxicates the mind with its far-reaching splendour. 
Presently, however, we are reminded that we are still far from 
that glittering ice-world. Low down near the margin of the lake 
we spy amid the copse belts of bright meadow prettily dotted with 
cattle of various hues. And now we see a boat pulled by girls in 
red kerchiefs, and laden with moist herbage cut from those pre- 
cipitous sides, and on its way to one of the few farms which thrive 
about the lake. 

In the full heat of the day we land near the extremity of the 
long lake on a flat stretch of meadow, on which stand two groups 
of buildings. These are the farms constituting what is known as 
Naesdal. A momentary plunge in the stinging glacier water, an 
action which Jakob watches with a frankly expressed amazement, 
completes our readiness for lunch. Jakob then conducts us to 
his farmstead, the nearer of the two clusters of buildings. It 
turns out to be quite a small hamlet, consisting of dwelling- 
houses of various shades of respectability and out-houses (barns, 
&e.) Jakob’s own dwelling, for which we make, is by no means 
the most attractive-looking of the group; nor does a glimpse into 
the interior reconcile us to its dingy exterior. We find ourselves 
in a dark, dirty-looking kitchen. In a corner on a thick hearth- 
stone burns a wood fire, which sends its smoke curling about the 
upper spaces of the room till it finds its outlet in a square hole 
at the apex of the roof. To make the scene still more dreary, the 
room was being swept at the moment of our entrance by a gaunt 
hard-featured woman, clothed in the customary black dress and 
kerchief, who moved about her work with a stiff erectness that 
suggested a slight deformity. Jakob was for putting the room in 
order for our lunch, but we instantly decided to have our repast 
in the open, and managed, in spite of linguistic deficiencies, to 
convey our wish to Jakob with the least possible hurt to his hos- 
pitable Norwegian soul. 
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We chose a curious site for a picnic just beyond the farm 
buildings. We looked towards what seemed to be the end of the 
narrow valley in which the long Loenwand terminated. So nar- 
row was it, that though it was not much past one o’clock one of 
its steep wall-like sides was in deep shadow. The level floor was 
bathed in light. In the foreground was a sweep of meadow and 
cornfield. On this stood long hurdles, on which grass was spread 
out to dry, and rows of long poles, on which sheaves of corn were 
impaled one above the other. Farther off were the buildings of 
the second farm, giving more warm colouring to the scene in the 
rich browns of their pine walls and the gayer tints of the mosses 
and long grasses which decked their roofs. As a background to this 
smiling Arcadian scene we had precipitate rock walls and towering 
peaks, and, finest of all,a wide expanse of bluish glacier descending 
in a series of easily distinguishable folds. 

Husbanding our muscular energies for the great feat of the 
morrow, we contented ourselves this afternoon with a preliminary 
‘canter’ in the shape of a walk to the base of a glacier which 
descends to the very bottom of the valley. This is a rarity in 
Norway, where the so-called glaciers (Breen) are for the most 
part vast tracts or fields of ice, high up, and hardly visible from 
the valleys, save where they send down a short rudimentary spur. 
The walk was not of the pleasantest, as the ground was slimy and 
obstructed by a thick copse of alder. But we were well repaid by 
the sight of the glacier (Kjendalsbreen or Naesdalsbreen). It 
forms the abrupt termination of the valley, and descends to its 
very bottom, so that the white stream flowing from under it at 
once assumes the aspect of a broad smooth current. The billowy 
surface of the glacier is flecked with rock débris, but these ble- 
mishes only serve to throw into relief the brilliant lustre and pure 
colouring of the long cavernous hollows at the base of the glacier. 
Our afternoon’s expedition serves to test Jakob’s fertility of re- 
source ; whether it be in climbing like a goat to some narrow 
ridge of the rocky cradle of the glacier, and throwing down a rope 
to aid us in clambering along the crags, or in plunging into the 
icy stream with one of us on his back, he proves himself so quick 
in practical device, and so agile in performance, that we feel our 
confidence deepening with each hour. When we found that in 
addition to these useful qualities he was endowed with an abun- 
dance of good spirits and a child-like love of fun, we congratu- 
lated ourselves on having secured so excellent a companion. 
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As we walked briskly homewards in the rapidly cooling 
air, we heard strange sounds in the distance. Clear, pene- 
trating, long-sustained vocal notes, following one another after 
short intervals, each dying away in a series of reverberations ; 
then a continuous cadence of song, as though the idea of 
melody had for the first time flashed on the human brain. Soon, 
the pleasant tinkling of bells filled the intervals left by this wild 
half-formed vocal music. And now, as the alder copse grew less 
dense, we could spy threads of white and coloured kine moving 
down the steep mountain-sides. Presently we came on a striking 
scene. (na patch of grass cleared of wood stood a number of 
cow-huts. Here were gathered some half-dozen girls attired in 
the usual short skirt and red kerchief, attended by a swain or two, 
evidently awaiting the arrival of the herd. Soon they came 
trooping in, looking pretty enough with their daintily formed 
limbs and their delicate cream tints. But though they had 
readily obeyed the sirens’ call, they required a good deal of 
coaxing to draw them into their stalls. The girls were evidently 
accustomed to petting; and addressing this one by name, conci- 
liating another by a pat ora pinch of salt, they soon succeeded in 
housing these lovers of mountain freedom. Only in one or two 
instances did a maid get out of temper with one of the more re- 
fractory of her charge, substituting an explosive grunt or even a 
blow for the seductive call and caressing pat. 

We felt chilly on arriving at the farm, which had to be reached 
by a row across the head of the lake, and were disappointed at find- 
ing only a few embers on the hearth. Jakob, ever on the alert, ob- 
serving our look of misery as we crouched over the bare hearth- 
stone, fetched some fuel, and soon elicited a genial blaze. But, 
just as we were beginning to regain a sense of warmth, our host, 
to our immense disgust, brought a basin of water and extinguished 
the fire. He then proceeded to close the opening at the top of 
the roof. In. this way the room became impregnated with warm 
air, in which we could distinctly taste the smoke. Consoling 
ourselves that this was better than freezing, we awaited with some 
slight misgivings the advent of supper. Our anxieties on this 
score were soon set at rest by an excellent repast, consisting of 
fine plump trout (which might have been intended as a refutation 
of the gross libel of the people at Faleide), good potatoes, and 
still better coffee. Yet, while thus relieved of all fear of being 
starved or poisoned, our minds were still oppressed with one 
anxiety—that concerning the quality of our beds. So far there 
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was nothing to indicate whether we were to have such a thing as 
a bed at all. Soon after supper, however, this last source of 
anxiety was removed by the arrival of two bedsteads, with ample 
supply of bedding, including clean white sheets. 

Now, we thought to ourselves, the anxieties of the day are over. 
But an unexpected source of trouble arose. Jakob’s wife, the 
lugubrious figure already described, waited on us this evening 
with a miserable, sickly looking baby in her arms. Every now 
and then this wan and puny creature uttered a cry which had 
something peculiarly dispiriting in it. We naturally scrutinised 
the piteous object, and Jakob, quick as usual in observing our ac- 
tions, apologised for its crying by telling us that it had been suffer- 
ing from ‘ English fever.’ We looked at one another ominously. 
When the father’s back was turned, we began to speculate what 
this disease might be. Scarlet fever, we reflected, was certainly 
common enough in England to be called English, and this terrible 
conjecture was supported by the fact that spots were distinctly 
visible on the child’s face. We tried to console ourselves that 
since smoke was a disinfectant there could not be much risk of 
infection in this house. Still the image of that wasted, bespotted 
infant haunted us for the rest of the evening, and even returned 
to us in our sleep. 

By this time the room had become quite animated-looking 
with visitors. Throughout the evening the door had been kept 
swinging and banging by the ingress and egress of men, women, 
and children—-* house-men’ and their families,we supposed, to whom 
our room seemed to serve as a place of meeting and social converse. 
Among the arrivals was a cadaverous-looking youth, who smoked 
a Norwegian pipe in an eager and almost furious way, displaying 
alike energy in the action which habitually accompanies smoking 
among the Norwegian peasants. This strange-looking youth turned 
out to be the minstrel of the little community. For an hour he 
sang to us his national songs, in a somewhat shrill, but flexible 
and fairly agreeable, voice. There is something wild and stirring 
about these Norse melodies, with their wide excursions up and 
down the gamut, their abrupt leaps, their rugged and broken 
rhythms. The effect of the music was enhanced this evening by 
the sight of the thin, pensive face of the singer. It was like the 
voice of some worn anchorite extolling the difficult and arduous 
life of self-abasement above the feeble, unaspiring life of self- 
indulgence, 
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After a sound night’s repose between our clean sheets we rose 
betimes to Jakob’s call and announcement of glorious weather. 
The sunlight was only visible on one or two of the highest peaks 
as we set out for the grand expedition. The air was of the freshest 
and keenest, and a heavy dew lay on the grass. In default of 
birds’ blithe carol, morning music was supplied by a boatful of 
gay milkmaids, who, as they rowed, vented their early gladness 
in merry chatter and lively peals of laughter. It was a fitting 
supplement to the plaintive notes of the cattle-callers the evening 
before. As our ears follow the joyous waves of sound spreading in 
all directions, and causing the whole valley to vibrate in sympa- 
thetic resonance, we can hardly help believing that Rousseau was 
right, and that our civilised town life knows no fresh, spontaneous 
delight akin to this of the rough, free life of the remote valley. 

We had expected, from the formation of the valley, a stiff 
climb, but we were hardly prepared for the severe declivity we 
were now called on toattack. At first our route was indicated by 
a narrow path conducting along a ravine, at the base of which a 
foaming torrent could be discerned forcing its way between unyield- 
ing rocks, and beneath beds of hardened snow, Here Jakob found a 
waterfall for us, and a very fine one it was, though not known 
apparently to the worthy Baedeker. The real work of climbing 
began after we passed a seter or chalet, prettily perched on a tiny 
green plateau above the dark, yawning gorge, where our path ter- 
minated. There was nothing for it now but to toil up a steep 
bank, slippery with grass, loose shingle, and here and there a 
patch of angular boulders, the firmness of which it seemed impos- 
sible to ascertain before trial. Slips and bruises were frequent. 
In some places we had literally to haul ourselves up the steep by 
tufts of grass and shrubs. In front of us walked Jakob, and a 
porter bearing our knapsacks and provisions, both wearing light 
shoes, and exciting our admiration by the unfailing precision of 
their steps. As we clomb, the level of the sunlight descended to 
meet us, and we soon found. ourselves in its hot rays. 

There was no relief to the severity of the climb, no boggy level, 
nor even gentle moss-covered slope, to break the precipitateness 
of this mountain-side. So we had ever and again to take breath- 
ing space by sinking down on a bed of bilberry bushes and 
moistening our parched mouths with the acid juice of the large 
blue berries. Quite a variety of blue and red berries, of different 
sizes, flourish here, some pleasantly acidulous, others decidedly 
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bitter, but to Jakob they all seemed equally grateful. By degrees 
the labour grew less; our muscles and our respiratory organs 
accommodated themselves to this perpetual clambering. At last 
the very recollection of other modes of locomotion faded from our 
minds, and our consciousness approximated to the stupid, resigned 
state of animals whose only experience of movement had been that 
of scaling wall-like declivities. 

Out of this dull animal condition of mind we were ever and 
again revived. Cool breezes travelled down from the ice above us, 
bringing a message of welcome. The white world began to spread 
itself out before our sun-fatigued eyes, broad glacier-sweeps 
and daintiest snow-peaks glittering with unwonted lustre in the 
morning light. Far down in the valley, so immediately below us 
that we might, so we thought, have dropped a stone on it, stood 
Jakob’s farmstead. There was something quaintly pretty in the 
sight of these tiny, toy-like structures, every detail of form and 
colour perfectly distinct in the pellucid air, set in an emerald- 
lined ravine between stupendous crags. Perhaps a vague con- 
sciousness of the picturesqueness of the sight mingled with a proud 
sense of ownership in Jakob’s breast as he smilingly pointed out 
to us the details of the far-off settlement. 

After a third hour’s climbing in cooler air, the persistent stub- 
born ascent gave way at last toan easy slope, when, lo! just before 
us lay the mountain wonder for which we had so long toiled. A 
vast swelling cataract, we thought, which ages ago had its down- 
ward rush suddenly arrested, and its roar silenced by the grip of a 
mighty frost. First came a heaving expanse of ice having a gradual 
ascent, where under a sparse sprinkling of snow the crystalline 
structure revealed itself in myriads of tiny flashes. Then came an 
abrupt steep of smoothest, whitest snow, the fierce brilliance of 
which even at this distance burt our unaccustomed eyes. Above 
this towered in wild irregular fashion blocks or crags of ice, sug- 
gesting a vast castle with intricate arrangement of battlement and 
turret. This, then, was the magnificent marvel that our moun- 
tain spirit had summoned us to behold. At this moment all our 
hot straining and panting was abundantly rewarded. 

With glad hearts, as of soldiers who have achieved the long 
dreary march, and feel the excitement of battle nearing, we made 
a halt, cooled our faces and feet in the icy stream which rushed 
from the base of the glacier, and partook of a substantial lunch. 
After considerable discussion it was resolved to consume our one 
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bottle of wine here, trusting to our spirit flasks for meeting any 
future emergencies. Not long, however, did our sturdy leader 
allow us to recline by the cool stream. The ice fortress had to be 
sealed and conquered. A strange mingling of joyous excitement 
and childish awe took possession of our tyro hearts as roped toge- 
ther we stepped on to the frozen billows behind our active guide, 
who, with ice-axe on his shoulder, moved on with erect carriage, 
and firm and steady step, looking perfectly prepared to cut his 
way not only through ice, but, if need be, through granite too. 
The first stage of the ascent over the gentle declivity was easy 
enough. The labour began when we reached the steep on which 
the snow lay a foot and more deep. For an hour and more we 
trudged patiently up this snow bank, each planting his feet care- 
fully in the deep traces left by those of his predecessors. When 
the worst is over, and we begin to feel the declivity rounding off, 
Jakob suddenly makes a halt. We lift our eyes to see what has 
happened. The chaotic pile of ice block just visible from the base 
of the glacier is now close above us, making a fine jagged outline 
against the deep azure of the sky. But between us and this pile 
we can see yawning a number of blue crevasses, which run across 
the glacier obliquely, looking like huge rents which the leviathan 
has suffered in straining downwards between its unyielding rocky 
banks. Jakob, looking less vivacious than usual, proceeds to 
unrope us, and, taking with the rope one of our alpenstocks, he 
and the porter leap over a narrow crevasse and soon disappear. Our 
situation was now by no means anagreeableone. We hada vague 
sense of difficulty, but were quite in the dark as to Jakob’s move- 
ments. There was nothing for us to do but to stand perfectly 
still just where we were, with our one alpenstock to support us, till 
our guide reappeared. This required a certain steadiness of will, 
for a biting wind blew down the glacier and made us eager to 
move. This impulse was, however, instantly counteracted by a 
glance backwards, where a few feet down, a little to the side of us, 
opened an ugly-looking fissure. Sometimes we heard distinctly 
the sharp picking sound of Jakob’s alpenstock, as he felt his way 
among the crevasses. Then we could see the explorers for a 
moment descending a slope, leaping another crevasse, and working 
up a new steep. We said but little one to another. Afterwards, 
on comparing notes, we found that the thoughts of one had been 
occupied in calculating the chances of our bodies clearing the cre- 
vasse below us if they happened to slip, while those of the other, 
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trained to legal reflection, had busied themselves in speculating 
how much we might reasonably be expected to do in the way of 
seeking out and extricating our guides, supposing they should fall 
into a crevasse. 

After what seemed to us a long hour, but which proved to be 
about twenty-five minutes, the men reappeared, to our great relief. 
The dejected look in Jakob’s face at once told us that his arctic 
exploration had been fruitless. ‘Too dangerous,’ was his brief but 
sufficient summing up of his observations. On this he was clear, 
and, though at first disposed to rebel and to insist on pushing on, 
we instantly reflected that if a man of Jakob’s eager, venturesome 
temper took this view of the case, it must be hopeless indeed. Our 
English spirit chafed sorely under this rebuff. But the sight of 
Jakob’s chagrin made us almost. forget our personal disappoint- 
ment. From that moment he was a transformed man. All the 
gaiety had passed out of him. He was silent and gloomy, and his 
head sank from its erect position as if with a crushing sense of 
defeat. We certainly had some reason to be vexed with Jakob, for 
he had been confident of taking us over the glacier. It now trans- 
pired that he had not crossed it for three years. Was his memory 
at fault, or had the form of the glacier so altered in this brief 
space ? Jakob is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 

So there remained only the humiliating necessity of retrac- 
ing the steps of that long and arduous ascent. Before setting 
out we took a last look up at that stupendous ice-structure. 
Formidable, even terrible, it now looked with its rugged battle- 
ments, and moated with these huge crevasses. As the wind 
hissed over the snow, it was not difficult to imagine the voice of 
the ice-queen mocking our human frailty which had dared to 
scale her sublime fortress. The lovely vision of that evening at 
Faleide seemed now but as the cruel spell of a siren’s music woo~ 
ing us on to destruction. Yet as we continued to gaze, the 
exquisite beauty of this white crystal edifice, set high on the 
rugged mountain, its summit penetrating the pure, intense blue 
of a cloudless sky, shone forth fully on our sense, filling us with 
joyous admiration and chasing away every trace of disappointment. 
This is not a fortress which we had failed to climb, but a resplen- 
dent palace which we had been invited to behold. The gracious 
ruler of these sublime regions had kept her pledge and disclosed 
their splendours to our eyes. And we would go back content with 
the revelation which had been vouchsafed. 
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Our descent was rapid if not altogether easy, and we reached 
Jakob’s house in time for lunch. That silent imperturbable auto- 
‘maton in black, of which he spoke as his wife, betrayed not the least 
surprise at our return. Jakob’s dinner was prepared for him quite as 
a matter of course, just as though his arrival had been counted on. 
His heart was kinder than ever now that he had disappointed us, and 
he insisted on rowing us all the way back to Faleide. Gradually he 
recovered something of his former cheerfulness, and entertained us 
with wild projectsof setting up an inn at Naesdal for the convenience 
of tourists. Every vestige of disappointment had gone from our 
hearts long before we reached Faleide. Lying on our backs at 
the bottom of the boat and gazing up at the dizzy peaks, we felt 
no more stirring of desire. The soft beauties of the placid lake, 
of the cornfields, and red-roofed .buildings all aglow in the even- 
ing sun, more than reconciled us to the loss of the still unex- 
plored recesses of that snow-world. It was late in the evening 
when we arrived at Faleide. Jakob, who was to stay the night 
at the inn, was for accompanying us farther on our journey 
southernward, but we bade him go back to his neglected corn- 
fields, and took leave of him with vigorous hand-shakings and a 
last repetition of some well-worn joke of the day. 

The visitors at the inn crowded about us in the balcony eager 
to know how we had fared. On mentioning the incident of the 
child sick with English fever, there was a perceptible move- 
ment of trepidation and a shrinking back from us as contaminated 
persons. Speculation ran high as to the probable nature of so 
dire a complaint. Meanwhile one of the company had quietly 
gone off in search of a dictionary. After a long quest he returned 
and smilingly announced that Jakob’s child was suffering from no 
more serious malady than rickets. A general explosion greeted 
this intelligence. Thus blithely ended a day which had blithely 


begun, by an amusing extension of our Norse vocabulary. 





THE DECEITFUL VICAR. 


Saint BarnaBas’s Church upon 
A gentle hill did stand; 

No nicer church or gentler hill 
You’d find in all the land. 


Without, ’twas neat and spick and span ; 
Within, *twas span and spick ; 

"Twas in the Greco-Gothic style, 
And built of yellow brick. 


To godly eyes a church like this 


Was one perpetual feast, 
It only to be perfect lacked 
A window in the East. 


It had, indeed, A window there, 
As also in the west, 

But both were plain, and for the East 
Stained glass is much the best. 


Of course, you justly say, to put 
A proper window in, 

The congregation should have found 
The necessary tin. 


And that remark, dear reader, I 
Do thoroughly endorse ; 
The congregation should have found 
The needful funds, of course. 
14—65 
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And so, no doubt, it would have done 
With free subscription list, 

But then the congregation, friend, 
Itself did not exist. 





For all that used to enter in 
That Greco-Gothic pile 

Were Mr. Boodge, the Vicar, and 
His curate, Mr. Smeyle. 


Sometimes these worthy men induced 
Their families to go 

(But seldom, for, with no one there, 
The ladies found it slow). 





So generally all alone 
They went through psalm and hymn, 


While one day Smeyle would preach to Boodge, 
Another, Boodge to him. 


Now Vicar Boodge was past the term 
Of threescore years and ten, 

And Curate Smeyle was bald and grey— 
And both were MARRIED men. 


In time the worthy Vicar died, 
As sometimes is the case, 

The bishop sent a good young man 
To fill the vacant place. 


He was a tall and handsome youth, 
His age was twenty-six, 

And in a most becoming way 
His robes he used to fix. 
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Do justice to his many points 
I do not think I can; 

He had a pleasant reading voice— 
And was a SINGLE man. 


And now occurred a curious thing, 
At least J thought it rum; 

The people to St. Barnabas 
In shoals began to come. 


The congregation in three weeks 
Tremendously had grown 

The ladies took the gentlemen 
And also went alone. 


The Reverend Taylor Blue, of course, 
Was very, very pleased ; 

He knew how full the church had been 
In time of Boodge, deceased. 


On week days he’d two services 
To which the ladies flocked, 

Filling the church with flowers and things, 
Whereat old Smeyle was shocked. 


And thrice on every Sunday he 
Failed not to pass the plate, 
For the good fellow could not see 
‘Why Barnabas should wait.’ 


‘For pomps and vanities,’ he cried, 
‘I care not in the least, 

But this my church doth sorely need 
A window in the East.’ 
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And soon there came skilled men from town, 
And soon a scaffold rose, 
Next Barnabas himself appeared 


In variegated clothes, 


Surrounded by a halo and 
A set of saints select, 

‘Whose names, just for the moment, I 
Can scarcely recollect. 


Then had the Reverend Taylor Blue 
The satisfaction great 

Of asking the good bishop down, 
The work to consecrate. 





This was the Christian triumph of 
The Reverend Taylor Blue, 

But soon reverses followed, as 
They very often do. 


The Reverend Taylor was engaged, 
But had concealed the fact 

From the ladies of St. Barnabas, 
Wherein he showed some tact. 


But on the consecration day 
He asked his sweetheart down 
To show her his position and 
Importance in the town. 


He did not mean to mention that 
She was his fiancée, 

But sometimes things get noised abroad 
In most provoking way. 
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The ladies of St. Barnabas 
Soon learnt he was engaged, 

And, very justly, all of them 
Were awfully enraged. 


They thought their Taylor Blue a most 
Deceitful man had been, 

And in a body went and loved 
The Reverend Johnson Green. 


Next Sunday our poor Vicar saw 
‘A beggarly array 

Of empty benches’ in his church 
Which used to be so gay. 


And afterwards he never had 
A congregation more, 

Save when his wife her début made— 
To see what dress she wore. 


And once again did worthy Smeyle 
Indulge in psalm and hymn 

Alone with Vicar Taylor, who 
Took turnabout with him. 

















THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ BY PROXY’ ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 
TWO POETS. 


HAT on earth is the meaning 
of all this?’ was the first 
question that Reginald Tal- 
bot put to his friend, when 
they found themselves alone 
together. 

‘Of all what?’ returned 
William Henry indifferently. 
‘Here are pipes, by the 
way ; will yousmoke a little 
tobacco?’ 

‘ There it is again,’ cried 
Talbot; ‘I say once more, 
what is the meaning of it ? 
The idea of your respectable 
father permitting us to 
smoke under his roof. Why, 
it was only, as it were, under 
protest that he was wont 
to permit you to breathe. 
Then, as for me, he used to 
think me something worse 

than one of the wicked; an anomalous emanation from Grub 

Street; a sort of savage with cash in his pocket; whereas his 

tone to me now is as the honey of Hybla. What magic has 

wrought this change in the old curmudgeon ?’ 

‘Well, perhaps of late he has got to understand me better, 
and consequently my friends,’ suggested William Henry. 

‘Oh, that can’t be it!’ replied Talbot contemptuously ; ‘I should 
say if he knew as much about you as I did he would behave worse 
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to you than ever. I don’t mean anything offensive to you, my 
dear fellow,’ added the speaker, for his companion’s face had grown 
very troubled; ‘on the contrary, I compliment you. It’s just 
those qualities I admire most in you which would least recommend 
you to his good graces. On the other hand, if you have a fault 
in my eyes, it is an excess of caution. Come, be frank with me, 
what is the tune which has set this rhinoceros a dancing ?’ 

‘I have had the good fortune to find an old manuscript which 
has put my father in high good humour.’ 

‘And the young lady, your cousin, is she, too, enamoured of 
old manuscripts ?’ 

‘Well, not that I am aware of,’ laughed William Henry. 

‘Then I congratulate you,’ was the quick rejoinder; ‘ it is now 
obvious to me that she is enamoured of you. That her affections 
were bespoken in some direction from the first was plain from the 
manner in which she received my advances.’ 

‘Your advances ?’ 

‘Yes; you have heard of the power of the human eye over 
the brute creation. Well, that is nothing to the effects of this,’ 
he tapped his spy-glass, ‘ upon the sensibilities of angelic woman. 
I have never known it fail, except when their minds are preoccu- 
pied with another object. I am writing an epic, to be entitled 
“The Spy-glass,” the views of which, though founded on personal 
experience, will be quite novel. And that reminds me, how often 
have we not read our poems to one another! Why have you never 
come to see me since I have been at the “ Blue Boar”?’ 

‘My dear fellow, as you heard my father say * began 
William Henry persuasively. 

‘Tut, tut, I mean your real reason,’ put in the other scornfully. 
‘We used to meet often enough when the rhinoceros did not dance, 
when he was very far from dancing. Yet now ‘ 

‘The fact is, my dear fellow,’ interrupted William Henry 
earnestly, ‘ there 7s a reason.’ 

‘T have reached that point already without a guide,’ observed 
the other drily. 

‘ The truth is ’ pursued William Henry. 

Mr. Reginald Talbot took the pipe from his mouth and laughed 
aloud. Certainly no diplomatic explanation could have been con- 
ducted under greater difficulties. ‘Some people yearn for fame, 
my dear Erin,’ he said; ‘to others it is very undesirable to be 
known so well, even by a single individual.’ 
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‘If you imagine I wish to deceive you, Talbot, you are quite 
wrong,’ said William Henry firmly, ‘but it is true that I cannot 
be so frank with you asI could wish. I havea secret which is 
not my own, or you may be sure that you should share it. Listen.’ 
Then he told him the whole story of his acquaintance with the 
Templar and its singular result. Talbot listened to him with great 
attention. 

‘It is very curious,’ he remarked when the narrative was fin- 
ished, ‘and certainly a great stroke of luck. But it is like a tale 
from the “ Arabian Nights.” Nay, I don’t mean on the score of 
veracity,’ for William Henry had flushed crimson, ‘but from its 
parenthetic nature. It isa story within a story; for if you can 
stretch your memory so far, you began with the intention of tell- 
ing me why you never came to see your old friend at the “ Blue 
Boar” ?’ , 

‘It was because I had no time, Talbot. Ihave to do my work 
at the office, and also to attend upon my new acquaintance at the 
Temple.’ 

‘You must be occupied indeed ; not a moment in which to say, 
‘“‘ How-d’ye-do? Good-morrow!”’ 

‘There were also my father’s injunctions. I thought such a 
fleeting visit as you speak of would be worse than nothing, and 
would cause you more annoyance than being neglected ; but now 
my father and you are friends I will certainly find time to renew 
the ancient days.’ 

‘Come, that is better. Now shall I fill up what is wanting in 
your explanation and make all clear ?’ 

‘If you please,’ said William Henry indifferently, ‘though I 
am not aware that there is anything more.’ 

‘ Yes, there is your cousin Margaret,’ said Talbot, with a cun- 
ning air ; ‘ you would have braved the anger of the rhinoceros and 
followed your own inclinations—which I flatter myself would have 
led you to come and see me—had his favour been no more im- 
portant to you than of yore. But he holds in his hand another 
hand, of which he has the disposal, and therefore it behoves you 
to be on your best behaviour.’ 

‘You have guessed it,’ exclaimed William Henry with admira- 
tion. ‘If I thought you could have sympathised with me, as I 
see you do, I should have saved you the trouble of guessing.’ 

‘Sympathise with you? When was son of the Muses indif- 
ferent to the love wound of his friend? Have we not always sym- 
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pathised with one another? Does any one except yourself admire 
your poetry as muchas Ido? Can I anywhere find a friend more 
capable of appreciating the higher flights of mine than yourself? I 
have done a good deal, by-the-bye, in that way since I saw you 
last, Erin; not to mention six cantos of “The Spy-glass,” I have 
written one-and-twenty songs ; some of them may be useful to you 
if your inspiration has flagged of late, for they are all to my 
mistress—whose name, like yours, is fortunately in three syllables 
—a madrigal or two, and a number of miscellanous pieces, chiefly 
satirical. To-morrow—you said to-morrow, I think—we will devote 
to recitation.’ 

William Henry’s countenance fell. He had heard Mr. Reginald 
Talbot’s recitations before. They were not extempore, but they 
had one fatal attribute in common with extemporaneous effusions 
—there was no knowing where they would end. If he had been 
invited to recite his own poetry, that would have been a different 
thing. 

‘Nothing would be more agreeable to me, my dear fellow, but 
how am I to excuse my absence from chambers?’ 

‘Then I'll come to your chambers instead of your coming to 
me; then. I shall have the opportunity of seeing how your muse 
has progressed ; we will compare notes together. To be sure, it is 
not as if you had your room to yourself; there’s that disagreeable 
fellow-clerk of yours, a most unappreciative and flippant person.’ 

‘Yes, he would spoil everything,’ put in William Henry eagerly. 
‘It is better we should be alone together, even for a less time, at 
the “ Blue Boar.” ’ 

‘Very good ; then give me as long as you can to-morrow. I 
want your advice, for the fact is, the business on which I am come 
up to town is about the publication of my poems. The publisher 
and I cannot agree about terms, which seems strange, since what 
we both want is money down. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind my 
selecting a few of your very best—youand I could rig out a twin 
volume together, like Beaumont and Fletcher.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ observed William Henry dubiously. 

He had private and pressing reasons for conciliating Mr. Regi- 
nald Talbot, but to such a monstrous proposition as had just been 
made to him he felt he could never consent. It would be like 
yoking his Pegasus to a dray horse. As regarded other matters, 
it was true that Talbot and he were old friends—or rather it would 
be more correct to say that they had for years of boyhood been 
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thrown into one another’s company ; the bond of school-friendship 
is, however, soon weakened under the influence of other conditions, 
as hothouse flowers fade and fail in the open air; and moreover, 
when angered, Talbot, who piqued himself on his knowledge of 
human nature, had a habit of saying what he thought of his antago- 
nist, which was not the less intolerable if it happened to be correct. 
Their tastes, it was true, were similar, but involved some rivalry, 
and each perhaps was secretly conscious that the other did not 
admire his verses so much as he pretended to do. With the Irish 
Channel between them they would doubtless have continued to 
get on capitally together, but as intimates the paths of friendship 
had pitfalls. It must be added that Mr. Reginald Talbot’s arrival 
in town had taken place at a most inconvenient season, and was, 
in a word, unwelcome to his former crony. That this was not per- 
ceived by Talbot was not so much owing to the other’s tact as to 
his own conceit, which was stupendous ; but fortunately it was not 
seen. Perhaps our young friend did not quite believe in the 
Irish gentleman’s sympathy with him in respect to Margaret, and 
misdoubted his ‘Spy-glass’; perhaps he thought him, if not too 
wise, too cunning by half. At all events he greatly regretted that 
his brother bard had just now come to London, and especially 
about the remunerative production of his poems, which he had 
reason to believe would be a protracted operation. 

The next afternoon, when he paid his promised visit to the 
‘Blue Boar,’ a circumstance occurred which caused him increased 
annoyance, 

‘I say, my astute young friend,’ were Talbot’s first words, 
delivered in that half morose, half bantering way which was 
habitual to him when ready primed for a quarrel, ‘ where have you 
been to these last three hours ?’ 

‘To the Temple. Did I not tell you that I generally went 
there in the afternoon? As to the exact locality, you must per- 
ceive the impropriety of my mentioning it even to you.’ 

‘Still you might speak the truth about other matters. Why 
did you not tell me that old Beverly had dismissed his second 
clerk ?’ 

‘What possible interest could the circumstance have for you?’ 

‘Only that you allowed me to conclude that he was still there, 
in order that I should not come to New Inn.’ 

‘Very good; then you know the reason.’ 

Mr. Reginald Talbot grew very red, and his stout frame grew 
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visibly stouter. William Henry, however, though more slightly 
built, was not his inferior (as he had more than once had the 
opportunity of discovering) either in courage or in the art of self- 
defence. 

‘After behaving in so false a manner to me, sir,’ said Talbot, 
pointing to a very considerable heap of MSS. written in parallel 
lines, ‘I shall not read you my poems.’ 

‘Thank you; that is returning good for evil,’ said William 
Henry coolly. ‘Read them to yourself and not aloud, or you will 
set the cats a caterwauling,’ and with that he clapped his hat on 
and marched out of his friend’s apartments. 

It was not one of those quarrels described as the renewal of 
love ; it was a deadly feud. A woman, evenif she is not as fair as 
Venus, may forgive an imputation on her good looks, but a poet, 
conscious of an inferiority to Shakespeare, does not forgive a slight 
inflicted on his muse. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE LOVE-LOCK. 


WHETHER William Henry’s short method with Mr. Reginald 
Talbot was to be satisfactory or not remains to be seen, but for 
the present it had all the effect intended. The inmate of the 
‘Blue Boar’ confined himself to his own quarters, or, at all events, 
did not take advantage of the general invitation given to him by 
Mr. Samuel Erin to visit Norfolk Street. Nor did that gentleman 
make any inquiry into the cause of his absence. He had done 
his best to pleasure his son and encourage him in his discoveries, 
but was well content that ‘the popinjay’ kept away. With William 
Henry—and this was, perhaps, even a greater proof of the change 
in the old man than his more active kindnesses—he was very 
patient and unimportunate. He would cast.one look of earnest 
inquiry on the young fellow as he came home every evening, and, 
receiving a shake of the head by way of reply, would abstain from 
further questioning. Such was his admiration for the nameless 
inmate of the Temple that he respected his wish for silence, even 
as it were at second hand. This behaviour was most acceptable 
to its object, and the more so, since the reticence Mr. Erin thus 
observed in his own case he imposed upon his visitors, who would 
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have otherwise subjected William Henry to the question, forte et 
dure, half a dozen times a day. He had persuaded himself that 
if once the mysterious visitor should get to know that a fuss was 
being made about that note of hand, he would withdraw his 
favours from his protégé altogether. 

One evening William Henry came home a little earlier than 
usual, and in return to his father’s inquiring look returned a smile 
full of significance. 

‘I have found something, father,’ he said, ‘but you must be 
content, in this case, with the examination of it.’ 

‘Then your friend has gone back from his word,’ replied the 
old man; ‘ well, it was almost too much to expect that he should 
have kept to it.’ 

‘Nay, you must not misjudge him, father, for the very re- 
strictions he has placed upon me mean nothing but kindness. 
The treasure trove is this time for Margaret.’ 

‘Margaret ! what does he know about Margaret? Well, at 
all events, it is in the family.’ 

This reflection alone would hardly have been sufficient to 
smooth away disappointment from the old man’s brow, had it not 
also struck him that his niece had no great taste for old MSS., 


and that a new gown, with a fashionable breast-knot, or some 
Flanders lace, would probably be considered an equivalent for the 
original draft of Hamlet. 

‘Come, come, let us hear about it?’ 

‘But if you please, sir, we must wait for my cousin, my 


? 


patron said 

‘Maggie, Maggie!’ exclaimed the old man, running out into 
the little hall and calling up the stairs, ‘come down this moment ; 
here is a present for you.’ 

At the unwonted news Maggie ran downstairs, arranging the 
last touches of her costume upon the way, and arriving in the 
parlour in the most charming state of flush and fervour. En- 
tranced with her beauty, and conscious of having made another 
step towards the accomplishment of his hopes, William Henry 
devoured her with his eyes. It was seldom, indeed, that he com- 
mitted such an imprudence—in company—but if he had kissed 
her, it is probable, under the circumstances, Mr. Erin would have 
made no remark, or set it down to Shakespearean enthusiasm. 

‘ Another MS., Maggie!’ he cried triumphantly. 

‘Come, that is better than fifty presents,’ answered Maggie, 
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beaming. ‘I forgive you for your trick upon me, uncle, with all 
my heart.’ 
‘But what I have found is for you,’ said William Henry, 


awe. fh 


” 








Mees 


‘Just so,’ exclaimed Mr. Erin, hurriedly, ‘the MS. or some- 
thing of equal worth, that you would like vastly better. Let us 
see; now, let us see.’ 

William Henry took out of his pocket an ancient, timeworn 
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piece of paper, carefully unfolded it, and produced from it a lock 
of brown straight hair. 

‘I thought you said it was a MS.,’ exclaimed Mr. Erin, in 
a tone of extreme disappointment. ‘ Why, this is only hair, and, 
if I may be allowed to say so, not a very good specimen even of 
that.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, sir, such as it is, it is Shakespeare’s hair!’ 

‘ Shakespeare’s hair!’ echoed Mr. Erin, falling into rather than 
sitting down on the nearest chair; ‘it is impossible—you are im- 
posing on me.’ 

William Henry turned very white, and looked very grave and 
pained. 

‘Oh, uncle, how can you say such a thing!’ cried Margaret, 
plaintively ; ‘ poor Willie!’ 

‘I did not mean that, my lad, of course,’ gasped Mr. Erin; ‘I 
scarcely know what I say. It seems too great a thing to be true. 
His hair!’ He eyed it with speechless reverence, as it lay in his 
son’s open palm; his trembling fingers hovered round it, like the 
wings of a bird round the nest of its little ones, but did not 
venture to touch it. 

‘Where was it found ?’ he murmured. 


‘ Wrapped up in this paper, a letter to Anne Hathaway, which 
mentions the fact of his sending her the lock, and encloses some 
verses.’ 

‘Ts it possible?’ exclaimed the old man, with intense excite- 
ment; ‘oh, happy day! Read it, read it! I can see nothing 
clearly.’ 

The letter ran as follows: 


Dearesste Anna,—As thou haste alwaye founde mee toe my 
worde moste treue, so thou shalt see I have stryctlye kept mye 
promyse. I praye you perfume thys mye poore Locke withe thye 
balmye eysses, fore thenne, indeede, shalle Kynges themmeselves 
love and paye homage toe itte. I doe assure thee no rude hand 
hath knottedde itte, thye Willys alone hath done the worke. 
Adewe sweete love. 

Thyne everre, 
Wm, Shakespeare. 


‘Most tender, true, and precious!’ exclaimed the antiquary, 
ecstatically ; ‘and now the verses ?’ 
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‘There are but two, sir,’ said the young man, apologetically :— 


‘“Ts therre in heavenne aught more rare 
Thane thou sweete nymphe of Avon fayre, 
Is therre onne earthe a manne more treue 
Thanne Willy Shakespeare is toe you?”’ 


William Henry read very well, and with much pathos, and 
into the last line he put especial tenderness, which did not need 
the covert glance he shot at her to bring the colour into Margaret’s 
cheek. 


««“ Though deathe with neverre faylinge blowe, 
Doth manne and babe alyke bringe lowe; 
Yet doth he take naught butte hys due 
And strikes not Willy’s heart still treue.”’ 


‘What simplicity, what fidelity!’ murmured the antiquary ;‘ a 
flawless gem indeed! Whence did you unearth it ?’ 

‘I found it where I found the other deed, sir, amongst my 
patron’s documents ; I took it, of course, to him at once. He was 
greatly surprised and interested, and fully conscious of the value 
of the godsend ; yet he never showed the least sign of regret at 
the gift he made me, of what he was pleased to call the jetsam 
and flotsam from his collection. ‘If I were a younger man,” 
he said, “I think I should have grudged you that lock of hair. 
It is just the sort of present a young fellow should give to the 
girl he has a respect for. A thing that costs nothing, yet is 
exceedingly precious, and which speaks of love and fidelity. It is 
too good for any antiquary.”’ 

‘Your patron is mad, my lad,’ said Mr. Erin, in a tone of 
cheerful conviction ; ‘ he must be mad to talk like that; and, in- 
deed, he would never give away these things at all if he were in 
his sober senses. The idea of bestowing such an inestimable relic 
upon a girl! Why, it should rather be preserved in some museum 
in the custody of trustees, to the delight of the whole nation for 
ever.’ 

‘Nevertheless, sir, such was my patron’s injunction. He asked 
of me if I knew any pure and comely maiden, well brought up, 
and who would understand the value of such a thing. I had 
therefore, of course, no choice but to mention Margaret ; where- 
upon he said that the lock of hair was to be hers.’ 

‘T’ll keep it for you, Maggie, in my iron press,’ said Mr. Erin 
considerately. ‘ You shall look at it—in my presence—as often as 
you like ; and then we shall both know that it is safe and sound, 
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As for the letter and verses, Samuel, it will be better to put them 
for the present, perhaps, in the same repository.’ 

‘You may put them where you like, sir,’ answered William 
Henry smiling, as he always did when addressed by that un- 
wonted name; ‘they are yours.’ 

‘A good lad, an excellent lad,’ murmured the antiquary ; ‘ now 
let us with all due reverence inspect these treasures. This is the 
very hair I should have looked for as having been the immortal 
bard’s, just as the engraving by Droeshart depicts it in the folio 
edition. Brown, straight, and wiry, as Steevens terms it.’ 

‘I should not call it wiry, uncle,’ observed Margaret, ‘ though 
to be sure it has no curl nor gloss on it; it seems to me soft 
enough to have been a woman’s hair.’ 

‘It is, perhaps, a trifle silkier and more effeminate than the 
description would warrant,’ returned the antiquary, ‘ but that is 
doubtless due to the mellowing effects of time. It may be so 
far looked upon as corroborative evidence. In that connection, 
by-the-bye, let me draw your particular attention to the braid with 
which the hair is fastened. This woven silk is not of to-day’s 
workmanship. I recognise it as being of the same kind used in 
the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth for attaching the royal seal to 
patents: a most interesting circumstance, and one which, were 
there any doubt of the genuineness of the hair, might, like the 
impress of the quintin in the case of the- Hemynnge deed, be 
reasonably adduced as an undesigned coincidence. Then to think 
that we have it under his own hand that Shakespeare’s fingers 
have knotted it. Read his words once again, my son, before we 
put the priceless treasure by.’ 

*«T doe assure thee no rude hand hath knottedde itte, thye 
Willys alone hath done the worke.”’ 

‘ How tender, how touching!’ exclaimed the antiquary. ‘We 
seem to be in his very presence. What a privilege has this day 
been vouchsafed to us, my children !’ 

The two young people glanced at one another involuntarily as 
the old man addressed them by this title. 

It is probable that Mr. Erin attached no particular meaning 
to it. It may have been only the expression of the measureless 
content he felt with both of them; with his son for what he had 
brought him, and with his niece for the readiness with which she 
had resigned what he had brought to his own custody. But to 
their ears it had a deep significance. 
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As their looks met, that of William Henry was so full of 
tender triumph that Maggie’s face became crimson, and she cast 
down her eyes. For the first time she began to believe in the 
possibility of the realisation of the young man’s dream. Notwith- 
standing what had passed between them, she had hitherto felt 
more like a sister towards him than a lover; it was not that she 
feared to risk the wreck of her own happiness by trusting it to so 
slight a bark, but that, while matters were so uncertain, a natural 
and modest instinct prevented her from regarding him as he re- 
garded her. There had been a sort of false dawn of love with her, 
but, now that her uncle seemed to give such solid ground for hope, 
the sun which had long lain in wait behind those clouds of doubt 
came out with all the splendour of the morn. Love arose within her. 

As Mr. Erin reverently placed his treasures in the iron safe, 
William Henry stole his arm round Margaret’s waist :-— 

‘Is there on earthe a manne more treue 
Than Willie Erin is to you?’ 
he whispered softly: and for the first time she did not reprove 
him. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A DELICATE TASK. 


GREAT as had been Mr. Erin’s joy when he first looked on Shake- 
speare’s love lock and love letter, it by no means wore off—as 
our violent delights are apt to do—as time went on. What was 
wanting in the way of novelty was made up to him perhaps—for 
we may be sure Margaret did not insist upon her rights in the 
matter—by the sense of possession. For what was the position 
of the man who had in his cupboard some unique pieces of china, 
or even in his coffers the biggest ruby or diamond in the world, 
as compared with his own? Only, as in the latter case, he grew 
not a little nervous for the safety of his unrivalled treasure. He 
was a virtuoso and antiquary himself, and therefore recognised 
the full extent of his danger. In his iron press he caused a little 
well to be sunk, in which the lock of hair was placed under 
glass, for the contemplation of the faithful, and none was ever 
permitted to behold it save in his presence. Even then he did 
not feel safe, but compelled himself to adopt a plan to ensure 
VOL. III.—NO. 15, N. S. 15 
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security which galled him to the quick. Just as in old times 
black mail was wont to be given by the rich to leading and 
powerful robbers as an insurance on their goods, so Mr. Samuel 
Erin did not hesitate to offer to the more audacious and formid- 
able of his learned brethren bribes, and those of the most precious , 
kind imaginable. Though every thread taken from Shakespeare’s 
lock gave him a pang infinitely keener than the drawing out of 
his own beard with pincers would have done, he actually distributed 
a few of these precious hairs among his friends, which they placed 
reverently in rings and lockets. We may be sure that Sir Frederic 
Eden had a genuine hair or two; but it was whispered by the envious 
(who were many) that upon applications becoming numerous Mr. 
Erin’s favours grew in proportion, which, as the lock did not dimi- 
nish, could only arise from some other source of supply. 

Among the recipients who entertained this doubt, or among 
those who received no such sacred relic at all, there were some 
who had the hardihood to assert that no human hair could have 
resisted the lapse of time since Shakespeare’s days. They even 
produced a Mr. Collett, a hair merchant, who came to inspect the 
lock—from a distance of several feet, however—and who had the 
hardihood to express this opinion in the proprietor’s presence. 
To describe the effect of anger in aged persons, especially when 
accompanied with personal violence, is painful to one who, like 
the present writer, has a respect for the dignity of human nature, 
so we will draw a veil over what ensued, but it is certain that 
Mr. Collett left Norfolk Street on that occasion with much pre- 
cipitation—taking the four steps that led to the front door at 
a bound: he also left his hat behind him, which was thrown 
after him into the street. It must be admitted that his objec- 
tions were as absurd as they were impertinent, since it is well 
known that human hair has survived many centuries of burial; 
indeed, when the vault of Edward IV., who died in 1483, 
was opened at Windsor, the hair of the head was found flowing, 
and as strong as hair cut from the head of a living person. This 
Sir Frederic Eden privately assured Mr. Erin to be true, since he 
was not only present at the exhumation, but had been so fortu- 
nate, by means of a heavy bribe to the sexton, as to get some of 
it for his private collection. 

Partly from reasons that have been suggested, but chiefly 
from William Henry’s remonstrance upon his patron’s account—who 
he felt confident would lay an embargo upon all future treasure 
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troves, if he should find the report of what, had happened to inter- 
fere with his own ease and privacy—Mr. Samuel Erin took little 
pains to circulate the news of his son’s second discovery; but 
nevertheless it oozed out, and in spite of himself William Henry 
found himself to be in some respects a public character. Who- 
ever called to see the manuscripts inquired also if the young 
gentleman was at home, to receive from his own lips the oft-told 
tale of their discovery. This was exceedingly irksome to him; he 
would much rather have been reading and talking to his fair 
cousin, and let his father have all the glory of exhibition and 
explanation to himself. But Maggie never grudged him to 
these inquirers ; she was pleased to find him so much sought after, 
and took a greater pride in it than even her uncle. William 
Henry went to New Inn, as usual, but it was well understood 
that the time he spent there was of little consequence, as com- 
pared with his visits to the Temple. Mr. Erin ever thirsted for 
new discoveries, not only on their own account, but because, as he 
justly observed, the greater the bulk of them, the more probable 
would their genuineness appear to those inclined to question it. 
The antiquary demands not only treasure but credit, and though 
Mr. Erin himself entertained no doubts, he would rather that other 
people had none; just as the gentleman who kept the thousand- 
pound note framed and glazed upon his mantelpiece, not content 
with knowing it was from the Bank of England, resented the 
imputation from his friends of its having been issued from the 
Bank of Elegance. 

Moreover, Mr. Erin was secretly troubled at the continued 
absence of Frank Dennis. He could, as we have seen, on occa- 
sion, and even when there was no occasion, give him the rough 
side of his tongue, but in his heart he greatly respected him. 
The old man, thanks to himself, or rather to his temper, had few 
friends; the bond that united him to those he possessed was 
itself a source of rivalry and disagreement. But Dennis’s father 
and himself had been as brothers, and after the former died 
Mr. Erin had allowed the young man some familiarity, to which 
certainly none of his years had been admitted before or since. 

He professed just now to be absent on business, but business 
had never detained him from Norfolk Street so long before. Mr. 
Erin reproached himself with having driven him away by his 
harsh behaviour, and even went so far as to confess as much to 
his niece. 

15—2 
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‘ Of course it annoyed me, wench, to see Frank so obstinate in 
his incredulity, for that he was incredulous about that note of 
hand I am certain.’ 

‘I can only say that he never breathed a word of doubt to me, 
uncle.’ 

‘Nor to me, yet I know he harboured doubts,’ was the confi- 
dent reply. ‘He stuck to them even after Sir Frederic found out 
the quintin on the seals.’ 

‘Still, it’s only a matter of opinion, uncle.’ 

‘Opinion! it’s what the believers in the Scarlet Woman call 
inveterate contumacy—they used to burn people for it.’ 

‘Well, but you don’t agree with them, you know,’ smiled 
Margaret. ‘You were always a stickler for the rights of private 
judgment.’ 

The antiquary shook his head and pursed his lips, the only 
reply possible to him under the circumstances; he could not say, 
‘But when I mean private judgment, I mean the judgment that 
coincides with my private views.’ 

‘Perhaps I have been a little hard on him, Maggie, and that 
is what keeps him away. I wish he were back again.’ 

This confession from the mouth of such a man was pathetic. 
What it conveyed, as Margaret partly guessed, was, that in the 
crowd of flatterers and secret detractors by whom her uncle was 
surrounded he felt the loss of his honest, if somewhat too out- 
spoken, friend. She felt remorse too, as well as compunction, for 
in her heart she suspected that she herself was the cause of 
Frank’s absence. 

He had doubtless noticed the changed relations between her- 
self and William Henry, and withdrawn himself, but without a 
word of complaint, from her society. He recognised the right she 
had to choose for herself, nor did he grudge her the happiness she 
found in her choice, but he could not endure the contemplation of 
it. It was out of the question, of course, that she should reveal 
this to Mr. Erin; but she was too straightforward to corroborate a 
view of the matter which she knew to be incorrect. 

‘I don’t think Frank is one, uncle, to take offence at anything 
you may have said to him about the Deed. | He is too sensible— 
I mean,’ she added with the haste of one who withdraws his foot 
from a precipice, ‘ his nature is too generous to harbour offence.’ 

‘You really think that, do you?’ returned the old man ina 
tone of unmistakable relief. ‘ Well, in that case, just drop him a 
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line and let him know how the matter stands. You need not put 
it upon me at all, but say you miss his society here very much, as, 
of course, you do.’ 

Margaret was greatly embarrassed ; the task thus proposed to 
her was almost impossible. She had never written to the young 
man before, and to do so now in her peculiar circumstances, and 
for the purpose of asking him to return to town, would be very 
painful to her and might be misleading to him. 


‘I like Mr. Dennis very much, uncle,’ she stammered, ‘ but 
’ 


‘Just so,’ interrupted the antiquary ; ‘ this scepticism of his, as 
you were about to say, is a serious drawback ; still, if J can get 
over it, you can surely make allowance for him. Moreover, when 
he sees the lock of hair and the love letter—and perhaps there 
may be other discoveries by the time he returns—he must be a 
very Thomas. not to believe such proof. Now if it had been he 
instead of William Henry who had found these precious relics, all 
would have indeed been well.’ 

‘I don’t think we should grudge poor Willie his good fortune, 
sir, returned Margaret reprovingly. She was quicker than ever 
now to take her cousin’s part, and her uncle’s tone of regret had 
touched her to the quick. It made it evident to her that his new- 
found regard for his adopted son was but skin-deep—or rather 
manuscript-deep. The pity for him that she had always felt had 
become a deeper and more tender sentiment, and given her more 
courage to defend him. 

‘Grudge him? Of course Ido not grudge him,’ returned the 
antiquary, fuming. ‘I only meant that if Frank Dennis had 
William Henry’s gifts he would be a perfect man; you can tell 
him that if you like.’ 

For a single instant Margaret saw herself telling Mr. Dennis 
‘that,’ and felt the colour rise to her very forehead. Her uncle 
noticed that there was a hitch somewhere, and became naturally 
impatient at finding his wishes interfered with by the scruples 
of a ‘slip of a girl.’ 

‘ Well, write what you will,’ he continued with irritation, ‘ only 
see that it brings him.’ 

Poor Margaret! She liked Frank Dennis, as she had said, 
very ‘much ; but, as she had only too good reason to believe, not 
so much as he wished her to do. What she had to say to him 
was: Come to me, but not for my sake.’ It was a parallel to the 
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nursery address to the ducks, ‘ Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed ;’ 
only he was not to be killed, but tortured. What were the use of 
compliments? It was like asking a young gentleman to be best 
man when he wants to be the bridegroom himself. She could 
thoroughly depend upon Willie to avoid all appearance of triumph, 
but there was no getting over the fact that he was Frank’s success- 
ful rival; though he would never say, like the boastful schoolboy 
to his less fortunate companion, ‘Do you like cakes? Then see 
me eat them!’ yet he had the cake, and it was a cake that could 
not be divided. However, there was no help for it, so she sat 
down to write her letter. 

It was a very difficult and delicate task. She had learnt to 
call him Frank, but could she address him so on paper? ‘ Dear 
Mr. Dennis’ was too formal, and ‘My dear Mr. Dennis’ was, 
under the circumstances, not to be thought of. She eventually 
wrote, ‘Dear Frank’ (how dreadfully familiar it looked—yet 
a fortnight ago it would have seemed natural enough), ‘ what 
delays the wheels of your chariot? If it is business I am sure 
you must have had time to build a cathedral. My uncle misses 
you very much ’"—this sounded unkind; it suggested that no one 
else regretted his absence, so she added—‘as we all do.’ Here 
with a little sigh she underlined all, so as to make it appear 
that she regretted him only as William Henry did, no more and 
no less. ‘I hope, for my uncle’s sake, you will come back less 
of an infidel in Shakespearean affairs. The lock of hair, of the dis- 
covery of which you have doubtless heard, has, by-the-bye, thanks 
to the chivalry of “the Templar,” been given to me, so you will 
understand that any aspersion cast upon its genuineness is a per- 
sonal matter. The weather is wet—though it should make no 
difference to an architect, since he can roof himself anywhere—so 
there is no excuse for your lingering in the country for pleasure’s 
sake.’ 

Had she dared to say so, she might have hinted very prettily 
that with him the sunshine would return to Norfolk Street ; but 
she was no longer fancy free. Even as it was, sisterly as she had 
endeavoured to make the tone of her letter, she feared she might 
have given him some involuntary encouragement. It was terrible 
to her to feel so confident as she did that on the receipt of it 
Frank Dennis would start for London. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PROFESSION OF FAITH. 


Two days after Margaret’s letter was despatched there was great 
news from the Temple. Not even on the first day, when William 
Henry had won Mr. Erin’s heart by Shakespeare’s note of hand, 
had the young man’s face been so full of promise as when he came 
in that evening. On the former occasion, anxiety and doubt had 
mingled with its expectancy, but now it was flushed with triumph. 
The difference of manner with which he produced his new discovery 
was also noticeable. It was not only that he felt as sure of the 
assent of his audience (who were, indeed, but his uncle and 
Margaret) as of his own, but he displayed a certain self-conscious- 
ness of his own position. He was no longer an unknown lad, 
seeking for the favour of one who should have been his natural 
protector, for he had already won it. It was true he was still de- 
pendent upon him for the means of livelihood, and for something 
that he prized as highly as existence itself; but Mr. Erin had in 
some sort, on the other hand, become dependent on him. His 
reputation as a Shakespearean collector and critic, which was very 
dear to him, had been immensely increased by his son’s discoveries. 
The newspapers and magazines were full of his good fortune ; and 
even those which disputed the genuineness of his newly acquired 
possessions made them the subject of continued comment, and 
added ‘fuel to his notoriety. If such a metaphor can be used 
without offence in the case of a gentleman of years and learning, 
Mr. Samuel Erin gazed at William Henry with much the same 
air of expectation as a very sagacious old dog regards his young 
master, whom he suspects of having some toothsome morsel in 
his pocket; he has too much respect for his own dignity to ‘beg’ 
for it, by sitting up on his hind legs, or barking, but he moves 
his tail from side to side, and his mouth waters. 

The young gentleman did not, at first, even produce his prize, 
but sat down at table with a cheerful nod, that seemed to say, ‘I 
have found it at last, and by the sacred bones that rest by Avon’s 
stream, it is worth the finding.’ 

‘Well, Willie,’ exclaimed Margaret, impatiently, ‘ what is it?’ 

The young man gravely produced two half-sheets of paper. 

At the sight of it, for he knew that it was not the new Bath 
Post, the antiquary’s eyes glistened. 
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‘Mr. Erin ——’ began William Henry. 

‘Why not call me “father,” Samuel?’ put in the old man, 
gently; if it was the sense of favours to come that moved him, 
it was at least a deep and genuine sense of them. Margaret’s 
fair face glowed with pleasure. 

‘I have often heard you say, father, that you wished above 
all things to discover what were, in reality, Shakespeare’s religious 
convictions.’ 

The antiquary nodded assent, but said nothing ; the intensity 
of expectation, indeed, precluded speech; the perspiration came 
out upon his forehead. 

‘It distressed you, I know, to believe it possible—as, indeed, 
the language used by the Ghost in “ Hamlet” would seem to imply, 
that he was of the Catholic persuasion. In the profession of faith 
found at Stratford ; 

‘Spurious,’ put in Mr. Erin, mechanically ; ‘ that fool, Malone, 
believed in it, nobody else.’ 

This was not quite in accordance with fact; for many months 
the whole Shakespearean world had admitted its authenticity. 

‘If it had been true, however, it would have offended your 
sense of the fitness of things.’ 

‘No doubt; still we must take things as they really were.’ 

Even if it should turn out that Shakespeare was not so good a 
Protestant as he ought to be, the value of a genuine manuscript 
was not to be depreciated. 

‘Well! I have been this day so fortunate as to discover what 
will put all doubts at rest upon this point. Shakespeare was a 
Protestant.’ 

‘Thank Heaven!’ murmured Mr. Erin, piously. ‘ If you have 
done this, my son, you have advanced the claims of true religion, 
and quickened the steps of civilisation throughout the world.’ 

Margaret’s eyes opened very wide (as well they might), but 
they only beheld William Henry. She had been wont to rally 
him upon his vanity, and especially upon the hopes he had _ built 
upon his poetical gifts. Yet how much greater a mark was he 
making in the world than his most sanguine aspirations had 
imagined! And how quiet and unassuming he looked! The 
modest way in which he habitually bore his honours pleased her 
even more than the honours themselves. 

‘ After all, Maggie,’ he would say, after receiving the con- 
gratulations of the dilettanti, ‘it is nothing but luck.’ 
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As he straightened out the half-sheets of paper on the table, 
where their homely supper stood untouched and unnoticed, he 
only permitted himself a smile of gratification. 

‘It is too long,’ he said, ‘to read aloud, and the old spelling 
is difficult.’ 

His uncle drew his chair close to him, on one side, and Margaret 
did the like on the other, so that each could read for themselves. 
Their looks were full of eagerness ; the one was thinking of Shake- 
speare and Samuel Erin, the other of William Henry and—longo 
intervallo—of William Shakespeare. 

The MS., which was headed ‘ William Shakespeare’s Profession 
of Faith,’ ran as follows: 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S PROFESSION OF FAITH. 


I beynge nowe offe sounde Mynde doe hope thatte thys mye wyshe wille, att 
mye deathe, bee acceded toe, as I nowe lyve in Londonne, and as mye soule 
maye perchance, soone quittee thys poore bodye, itte is mye desire thatte inne 
suche case I maye bee carryed toe mye native place, ande thatte mye Bodye bee 
there quietlye interred wythe as little pompe as canne bee, and I doe nowe, inne 
these mye seryouse moments, make thys mye professione of faythe, and which I 
doe moste solemnlye believe. I doe fyrste looke toe oune lovynge and Greate 
God and toe his glorious sonne Jesus. I doe alsoe beleyve thatte thys mye weake 
and frayle Bodye wille returne to duste, butte for mye soule lette God judge 
thatte as toe himselfe shalle seeme meete. O omnipotente and greate God I am 
fulle offe synne, I doe notte thinke myeselfe worthye offe thye grace and yette wille 
I hope, forre evene thee poore prysonerre whenne bounde with gallying irons 
evene he wille hope for Pittye and whenne the teares of sweete repentance 
bathe hys wretched pillowe he then looks and hopes for pardonne thenne 
rouse mye soule and lette hope, thatte sweete cherysher offe all, afforde thee 
comforte also. O Manne whatte arte thou whye consideres thou thyeselfe 
thus gratelye, where are thye great, thye boasted attrybutes ; buryed, loste forre 
everre in colde Death. O Manne whye attemptest thou toe searche the greatnesse 
off the Almyghtye thou doste butte loose thye laboure. More thou attempteste, 
more arte thou, loste, tille thye poore weake thoughtes arre elevated toe theyre 
summite and thenne as snowe from the leffee tree droppe and dystylle themselves 
tille theye are noe more. O God, manne asI am frayle bye nature, fulle offe 
synne, yette great God receyve me toe thye bosomme where alle is sweete 
contente and happyness alle is blyss where dyscontente isse neverre hearde, butte 
where oune Bonde offe freyndeshippe unytes alle Menne forgive O Lorde alle 
our synnes, ande withe thye greate goodnesse take usse alle toe thye Breaste; O 
cheryshe usse like the sweete chickenne thatte under the coverte offe herre 
spreadynge wings Receyves herre lyttle Broode and hoverynge overre themme 
keepes themme harmlesse and in safetye. 

Wm. Shakspeare. 


Margaret finished the perusal of the MS. before her uncle ; 
her quicker and more youthful eye would probably have done so 
inany case, but his reverence for the matter forbade rapid reading ; 
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she waited respectfully, but also with some little apprehension, for 
the expression of his opinion. 

‘This 7s a godsend!’ he exclaimed at last, with a sigh that had 
almost as much relief as satisfaction in it. ‘There can be no 
longer any doubt about Shakespeare’s creed. Is it not beautiful, 
and full of humility, my child?’ 

‘Yes, uncle.” She knew that the least fault-finding would be 
resented, yet she could not shut out from her tone a certain feel- 
ing of disappointment ; ‘it is hardly, however, so simple as I should 
have expected.’ 

‘Not simple !’ exclaimed the antiquary in amazement ; ¢ I call it 
the most natural effusion of a sincere piety that it is possible 
to imagine. The diction is solemn and dignified as the subject 
demands. There are, indeed, some minute particularities of phrase- 
ology, and the old spelling to one unaccustomed to it may, as 
William Henry has observed, be a little difficult ; but of all the 
accusations you could bring against it, that of a want of sim- 
plicity, my dear Maggie, is certainly the most frivolous and 
vexatious.’ 

‘I know I am frivolous,’ replied Margaret, with a sly look at 
her smiling cousin, ‘ but certainly did not intend to be vexatious, 
uncle.’ 

‘Nay, nay, I was only quoting a legal phrase,’ said Mr. Erin; 
he had gently drawn the two precious MSS. to himself, and placed 
an elbow on each of them, in sign of having taken possession. 
‘In a case of this kind I need not say that anything in the way of 
criticism, as to ideas or style, would be out of place, and indeed 
blasphemous; but no one can blame you for seeking in a proper 
spirit for enlightenment on this or that point.’ 

Margaret looked up at William Henry, and with a half-roguish 
and wholly charming smile inquired ‘ May I?’ ’ 

‘My dear Maggie,’ returned the young man, laughing out- 
right, ‘why, of course you may. Even if you detected the im- 
mortal bard in an error it would be no business of mine to defend 
him.’ 

‘T should think not, indeed,’ muttered Mr. Erin. 

‘What I was thinking,’ said Margaret, ‘was, that if you, 
Willie, or Mr. Talbot (who informed us the other night, you 
know, that he was a poet) had written those lines about spread- 
ing her wings over her little brood, it would have been considered 
‘plagiarism.’ 
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‘What then?’ inquired Mr. Erin contemptuously. ‘It is the 
peculiar province of a genius such as Shakespeare’s to make 
everything his own. He improves it by addition.’ 

‘The idea in question, however, is taken from the New Testa- 
ment,’ observed Maggie. 

To most people, this remark, which was delivered with a 


demureness that did the young lady infinite credit, would under 
the circumstances have been rather embarrassing. It did not 
embarrass Mr. Samuel Erin in the least. 

‘What piety it shows! What knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures!’ he ejaculated admiringly. ‘How appropriate, too, when 
we take the subject into consideration—a confession of faith !’ 
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‘True. I am not quite sure, however, whether the substitu- 
tion of a chicken for a hen is an improvement.’ 

‘Now, there I entirely differ from you,’ exclaimed Mr. Erin; 
‘just mark the words “O cheryshe usse like the sweete chickenne 
thatte under the coverte offe herre spreadynge wings receyves 
herre lyttle Broode and hoverynge over themme keepes themme 
harmlesse and in safetye.” What tenderness there is in that 
** sweete chickenne.” Whereas a hen—a hen is tough. We must 
understand the expression of course as a general term for the 
female species of the fowl. None, to my mind, but the most 
determined and incorrigible caviller can have one word to say 
against it. I have settled that matter, I think, my dear, to your 
satisfaction ; and do not suppose that what you say has annoyed 
me. If anything else strikes you, pray mention it. Objections 
from any source—provided only that they are reasonable’—a 
word he uttered very significantly—‘ will always have my best 
attention; I welcome them.’ 

‘Indeed, uncle, I am not so audacious as to propound objec- 
tions. There was one thing, however, that seemed to me a little 
incomprehensible.’ 

‘Possibly, my dear,’ he said, with a smile of contemptuous 
good-nature, which seemed to add, ‘I am not so rude as to say 
“¢ probably.” ’ 

He took his elbows off the MS., though he still hovered above 
it (like the chicken) while she ran her dainty finger over it, 
taking care, however, not to touch the paper. 

‘ Ah, here it is, “ As snowe fromme the leffee tree.” Now, con- 
sidering that snow falls in winter when the trees are bare, don't 
you think the word should have been “ leafless” ?’ 

‘An ordinary person would no doubt have written “ leafless,” ’ 
admitted Mr. Erin—an ingenious observation enough, since, in the 
first place, it suggested that an extraordinary genius could have 
done nothing of the kind, and secondly, it demanded no rejoinder ; 
it gave the antiquary time to cast about him for some line of 
defence. He produced his microscope and examined the word 
with great intentness, but it was ‘leffee’and not ‘ leafless’ beyond 
all doubt. ‘It is probable,’ he presently observed, ‘that Shake- 
speare’s minute attention to nature may have caused him, when 
writing these most interesting words, to have a particular tree in 
his mind ; when, indeed, we consider the topic on which he was 
writing—death—what is more likely than that his thoughts should 
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have reverted to some churchyard yew? Now the yew, my child, 
is an evergreen.’ 

Here Frank Dennis’s well-known voice was heard in the little 
hall without. He must have started for London, therefore, on 
the instant that he received Margaret’s letter. Her heart had 
foreboded that it would be so, notwithstanding the pains she had 
taken to make it appear otherwise ; she knew that it was her 
wish that had summoned him, and that he had been sent for, as 
it were, under false pretences. Much as she esteemed him, she 
would have preferred the appearance of any one else, however 
indifferent, such as Mr. Reginald Talbot. 

Strange to say, Mr. Samuel Erin, though it was at his own 
express desire that Frank Dennis had been invited, was just at that 
moment of the same way of thinking as his niece. If that little 
difficulty about the epithet, ‘leffee,’ had not occurred, all would 
have been well. This new discovery of the Confession, had it been 
flawless, must need have converted the most confirmed of sceptics, 
and, in his crowning triumph, he would have forgiven the young 
fellow all his former doubts; but, though to the eye of faith this 
little flaw was of no consequence, it would certainly give occasion 
not only for the ungodly to blaspheme—for that they would do 
in any case—but to the waverer to cling to his doubts. If, on the 
spur of the moment, Mr. Erin could have explained the matter 
to his own satisfaction, he would have felt no qualms, but he was 
secretly conscious that that theory of the evergreen tree would 
not hold water. It might satisfy a modest inquirer like Margaret, 
but a hard-headed, unimaginative fellow like Frank Dennis would 
not be so easily convinced. 

As for William Henry, although Frank and he were by no 
means ill friends, it was not likely that he should have been 
pleased to see this visitor, whose presence must needs interrupt 
the téte-d-téte with which he now indulged himself every evening 
with Margaret; and, though he was no longer jealous of his 
former rival, it was certain that he would much have preferred 
his room to his company. 

The welcome that was given by all three to the new comer 
was, however, cordial enough. ‘You are come, Dennis,’ cried 
Mr. Erin, taking the bull by the horns, ‘in the very nick of time. 
William Henry has to-day found a treasure, beside which his 
previous discoveries sink into insignificance, “A Confession of 
Faith,” by Shakespeare, written from eud to end in his own hand.’ 
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‘That must indeed be interesting,’ said Frank. His tone, 
however, was without excitement, and mechanical. His counte- 
nance, which had been full of friendship (though when turned to 
Margaret it had had, she thought, an expression of gentle melan- 
choly), fell as he uttered the words ; a gravity, little short of dis- 
approval, seemed to take possession of it. 

‘Hang the fellow!’ murmured Mr. Erin to himself, ‘he’s be- 
ginning to pick holes already.’ ‘It is the most marvellous and 
conclusive evidence,’ he went on aloud, ‘ of Shakespeare’s adher- 
ence to the Protestant faith that heart can desire; but there’s 
a word here that we are in doubt about. Just read the MS. and 
see if anything strikes you as anomalous.’ 

Frank sat down to his task. The expression of the faces of 
the other three would have required the art of Hogarth himself 
to depict them. That of Margaret’s was full of sorrow, pain for 
herself, and distress for Frank, and annoyance upon her uncle’s 
account. How she regretted having made that stupid objection, 
though she had done it with a good motive, since she foresaw that 
it would presently be made by much less friendly critics! Why 
could she not have been content to let matters take their own 
course, as Willie always was ? 

On his brow, on the other hand, there sat a certain serenity. 
From the very first his attitude with respect to his own dis- 
coveries had been one of philosophic indifference. Nothing ever 
roused him from it, not even when the scepticism of others took 
the most offensive form. He had not, he said, ‘the learning 
requisite for the defence of “the faith” that was in him,’ and 
moreover it did not concern him to defend it. He was merely an 
instrument; the matter in question was in the hands of others. 

This was of course by no means the view which Mr. Erin took. 
He had not only the confidence but the zeal of the convert. If 
he would not himself have gone to the stake in defence of the 
genuineness of his new-found treasure, he would very cheerfully 
have sent thither all who disputed it. He was regarding his 
friend Dennis now, as he plodded through the Confession, with 
anything but amicable looks, but when he marked his eye pass 
over that weak point in its armour with which we are acquainted, 
without stoppage, his brow cleared a little, and he gave a sigh of 
relief. 

‘Well,’ he inquired gently, ‘what say you? Have you found 
the error, or does it seem to you all straight sailing?’ 
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‘I had really rather not express an opinion,’ said Dennis 
quietly. ‘But if you press me, I must needs confess that the 
whole composition strikes me as rather rhapsodical.’ 

‘Does it? Then I on my part must needs confess,’ returned 
the antiquary with laborious politeness, ‘that I have the misfor- 
tune to disagree with you.’ . 

To this observation the young man answered not a word; his 
face looked very grave and thoughtful, like that of a man who is 
in a doubt about some important course of conduct, rather than 
of a mere literary inquiry; nevertheless his words, when they 
did come, seemed to concern themselves with the latter topic 
only. 

‘I doubt,’ he said, ‘whether the word “accede” ’—here he 
pointed to the phrase ‘after my deathe be acceded to ’—‘ was in 
use in Shakespeare’s time.’ 

‘And what if it was not ?’ broke in the antiquary impatiently. 
‘How many words in old times are found in the most correct 
writers which it would be vain to hunt for in any dictionary ; 
words which, though destitute of authority, or precedent, are still 
justified by analogy and by the principles of the language. And 
who, I should like to know, raised new words with such licence as 
Shakespeare himself? As to the matter of fact which you dispute, 
however, that can be settled at once. The antiquary stepped to 
his bookcase and-took downa volume. ‘ This is Florio’s dictionary, 
published in 1611. See here,’ he added triumphantly, ‘ “ Accedere, 
to accede, or assent to.” If Florio mentions it, I suppose Shake- 
speare may have used it. Your objection, young sir, is not worthy 
of the name.’ 

Dennis hung his head; he looked like one who has suffered 
not only defeat but humiliation. The criticism offered on the 
spur of the moment had been, in reality, advanced by way of 
protest against the whole document, and now that it had failed 
he was very unwilling to offer anything further in the way of dis- 
paragement. 

He had his reasons for absolutely declining to fall in with Mr. 
Erin’s views in the matter; but it would have given him great 
distress to quarrel with him. Unhappily, an antiquary, the 
genuineness of whose curios has been disputed, is not often a 
chivalric antagonist. It is his habit, like the wild Indian and 
the wilder Irishman, to dance upon his prostrate foe. 

‘The obstinacy of the commentator,’ resumed Mr. Erin, ‘is 
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proverbial, and is on some accounts to be excused, but the stric- 
tures suggested by ignorance and malignity are mere carping.’ 

‘But it was yourself, sir,’ pleaded Dennis, ‘who invited 
criticism : I did not volunteer it.’ 

‘Criticism, yes; but not carping. Now there is a word here,’ 
continued Mr. Erin, not sorry to be beforehand with his adversary 
in pointing out the blot. ‘Here is the word “ leffee ” where one 
‘would have expected “ leafless.” Now we should be really obliged 
to you if your natural sagacity, which is considerable, could explain 
the reason of the substitution. Ihave already given expression to 
a theory of my own upon the subject, but we shall be glad of any 
new suggestion. Why is it “leafy” instead of “ leafless ”?’ 

‘I should think it was simply because the writer made a mis- 
take,’ observed Dennis quietly. 

Everybody, the speaker included, expected an outburst. That 
Shakespeare could have made a mistake was an assertion which 
they all felt would to Mr, Erin's ear sound little less than blas- 
phemous. To their extreme astonishment he nodded adhesion. 

‘Now that is really very remarkable, Dennis,’ he exclaimed ; 
‘a new idea, and at the same time one with much probability in it. 
He was writing currente calamo—there is scarcely a break in the 


composition, you observe, from first to last—and it is quite likely 
that he made this clerical error. What is extremely satisfactory is, 
that your theory—supposing it to be the correct one, as I think it 
is—puts the genuineness of the document beyond all question, for 
if a forger had written it, it is obvious that he would have been 
very careful to make no such departure from verisimilitude !’ 


(Ze be continued.) 
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